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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  project  was  designed  to  study  the  potential  economic,  visual  and  transportation 
impacts  of  continued  commercial  strip  development  on  the  county's  communities.  The 
analysis  focused  on  the  following  corridors;  Rte.  2  in  Williamstown  and  North  Adams; 
Rte.  8  in  North  Adams,  Adams,  Cheshire,  Lanesborough  and  Pittsfield;  Rte.  7/20  in 
Pittsfield  and  Lenox;  Rte.  7  in  Great  Harrington  and  Sheffield;  and  Rtes.  20  and  102  in 
Lee. 

A  Potential  Commercial  Development  Index  was  developed  to  provide  some  indication 
as  to  which  highway  corridors  are  the  most  likely  candidates  for  new  retail  development 
based  on  zoning,  vacant  land,  traffic  volumes  and  the  availability  of  public  water  and 
sewer.  Route  7/20  in  Lenox  received  the  highest  rating  followed  by  Rte. 7/20  in  Pittsfield, 
Stockbridge  Rd.  (Rte.  7)  in  Great  Barrington,  Rte.  8  in  North  Adams,  and  Rte.  20  in  Lee. 

An  inventory  of  existing  retail  space  determined  that  there  is  approximately  7. 1  million 
sq.  ft.  of  existing  space  in  the  county's  corridor  communities  .  Of  this  current  inventory, 
1.4  million  sq.  ft.  has  been  built  since  1987  representing  nearly  a  25  percent  increase  in 
overall  space.  This  has  occurred  during  a  period  when  the  county's  population  has 
declined  by  5  percent. 

There  is  currently  another  569,550  sq.  ft.  of  proposed  new  retail  space. 

The  retail  build-out  analysis  determined  that  approximately  another  3.7  million  sq.  ft.  of 
retail  space  could  be  added  along  the  Rte.2,  7  and  8  corridor  based  on  existing  zoning. 
(This  includes  the  propsed  new  retail  space  listed  above.)  The  potential  amount  of  new 
retail  space  is  summarized  below: 


It  would  appear  that  this  amount  of  additional  retail  space  could  not  be  supported  in  the 
foreseeable  future  based  on  various  population  and  economic  projections.  However,  the 
county  is  likely  to  continue  to  experience  the  expansion  of  national  corporations  into  the 
local  retail  market.  Given  the  sophisticated  market  analysis  that  goes  into  corporate  retail 
development,  these  projects  are  likely  to  be  quite  successful.  However,  this  success  will 
fi-equently  occur  at  the  expense  of  existing  businesses  and  may  render  older  retail 
properties  "obsolete". 


Rte.  2  - 
Rte.  8  - 
Rte.  7  - 
Rte  20  - 


247  thousand  sq.  ft. 
1.3  million  sq.  ft. 
2.1  million  sq.  ft. 
240  thousand  sq.  ft. 


Based  on  a  review  of  existing  literature,  the  study  determined  that  the  continuation  of 
"commercial  sprawl"  could  pose  some  significant  economic  problems  for  the  county. 
Corporate  retailers  will  locate  in  areas  even  with  a  stagnant  or  declining  economy, 
building  new  retail  complexes  that  essentially  replace  historic  town  center  structures  and 
older  strip  centers.  This  "spacial  succession"  may  in  time  leave  communities  with  a 
considerable  inventory  of  blighted  vacant  retail  space. 

A  considerable  amount  of  recent  new  retail  development  has  occurred  on  property  zoned 
primarily  for  industrial  uses.  With  little  prime  industrial  land  available  in  the  county,  the 
continuation  of  this  trend  may  pose  some  constraints  to  new  industrial  development. 

Commercial  sprawl  could  potentially  impact  the  county's  efforts  to  expand  its  tourist 
industry,  since  new  development  could  impact  historic  downtown  areas  and  rural 
landscapes  and  create  more  pronounced  traffic  congestion.  These  potential  trends  could, 
over  the  long  term,  make  the  county  a  less  attractive  tourist  destination. 

Substantial  new  retail  development  will  likely  cause  significant  traffic  impacts  on  the 
county's  major  highways.  The  traffic  impact  analysis  reveals  that  the  most  severely 
impacted  highways  include:  Rte.  2  in  North  Adams,  Rte.  8  in  Cheshire,  Rte.  7/20  in 
Pittsfield  and  Lenox  and  Rte.  7  in  Great  Barrington  and  Sheffield.  Unless  new  roadways 
are  constructed  to  divert  through  traffic,  in  most  instances  two  or  more  additional  lanes 
and  numerous  additional  traffic  signals  would  be  required  in  order  to  maintain  comparable 
pre-development  traffic  flow  expectations. 

Given  the  substantial  amount  of  vacant  or  underdeveloped  land  available  in  the  county 
for  retail  development,  some  communities  may  want  to  seriously  re-examine  the  amount 
of  land  allocated  for  retail  uses.  With  so  much  available  land,  developers  of  retail 
projects  will  continue  to  ultimately  determine  the  character  of  their  project,  whether  it  is 
actually  beneficial  to  the  community  or  not.  If  one  community  has  certain  standards  that 
a  developer  is  reluctant  to  adhere  to,  the  threat  of  locating  the  project  in  another 
community  that  is  more  amenable  to  accepting  the  project  on  the  developers  terms  is 
fi-equently  used.  Thus  the  county  as  a  whole  lacks  any  significant  leverage  in  negotiating 
with  retail  developers.  By  limiting  the  supply  of  available  land  in  the  county,  each 
community  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  require  the  kinds  of  projects  that  are  in  its  best 
interests. 

Communities  may  also  want  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  retail  development  is 
managed  under  their  current  zoning  bylaws.  Strategies  that  could  be  implemented  include 
rezoning  viable  industrial  land  to  prohibit  retail  uses,  limiting  retail  development  to 
preserve  the  highway  corridors  through  zoning  changes  and/or  acquisition,  and  requiring 
an  fiscal,  economic  and  land  use  impact  analysis  for  large  projects  as  a  prerequisite  for 
a  special  permit. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Suburban  sprawl,  defined  as  low-density,  land  consumptive,  automobile  oriented  development  that  spreads 
out  from  the  edges  of  cities  and  towns,  has  not  overwhelmed  Berkshire  County  as  of  yet.  The  fact  that 
the  county  has  not  experienced  as  much  sprawl  as  other  areas  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  local 
economic  conditions.  Unlike  most  metropolitan  regions,  Berkshire  County  has  actually  been  losing 
population  since  1970,  therefore,  the  typical  suburban  residential  pattern  of  acres  and  acres  of  new  low 
density  subdivisions  has  not  been  much  in  evidence  here.  In  recent  years,  however,  Berkshire  County  has 
experienced  substantial  new  non-residential  development  in  the  form  of  large  scale  retail  developments, 
which  represents  another  part  of  the  sprawl  equation. 

Prior  to  1987,  there  was  approximately  5.7  million  sq.ft.  of  retail  space  in  the  corridor  communities.  Since 
that  time  approximately  1.4  million  sq.  ft.  has  been  built  in  the  form  of  large  scale  retail  projects  for  a 
current  total  of  about  7.1  million  sq.  ft.  This  represents  nearly  a  25  percent  increase  in  total  retail  space 
in  the  corridor  communities.  In  every  case,  other  than  the  North  Adams  K-Mart  expansion,  these  projects 
have  been  located  outside  of  a  community's  Central  Business  District  and  along  one  of  the  county's  major 
transportation  routes.  These  projects  consist  of: 


o  The  Berkshire  Mall  -  611,500  sq.  ft. 

o  Del  Alba  Plaza  -  86,200  sq.  ft. 

o  Stevens  Plaza  -  68,800  sq.ft. 

o  N.  Adams  Wal-Mart  -  93,200  sq.ft. 

o  N.  Adams  K-Mart  -  92,000  sq.ft. 

o  Berkshire  Crossing  -  500,000  sq.  ft. 


As  of  this  writing,  another  569,550  sq.ft.  of  new  retail  space  is  in  the  permitting  process.  These  proposed 
developments  are: 

o  Berkshire  Outlet  Village  -  220,000  sq.ft. 

o  Brushwood  Farms  Expansion  -  180,850  sq.ft. 

o  Up  Country  Shops  Expansion  -  85,000  sq.ft. 

o  Barrington  Plaza  Expansion  -  83,700  sq  ft. 

The  continuation  of  this  trend  is  likely  to  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future  unless  communities 
determine  that  this  proliferation  is  not  in  their  long  term  interest  and  enact  measures  to  better  manage 
new  commercial  development.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  development  of  so  called  "superstores"  which, 
because  of  their  sheer  size,  can  create  a  surplus  of  retail  space  overnight,  along  with  significant  traffic 
congestion.  There  are  certain  characteristics  that  most  of  these  stores  have  in  common,  including: 

o        large  scale  projects  with  a  typical  range  between  90,000  and  200,000  sq.  ft.; 

o        generally  do  not  locate  in  downtown,  but  prefer  a  location  on  the  outskirts  of  a  community 

near  or  fronting  on  a  major  highway; 
o        generally  located  so  that  they  are  accessible  only  by  automobile,  thus  requiring  significant 
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expanses  of  parking  areas; 
o        usually  designed  as  a  single  floor  lay-out  which  can  spread  out  over  several  acres; 
o        generally  use  the  same  corporate  design  for  their  buildings;  typically  a  "big  box". 

The  concept  for  this  study  essentially  grew  out  of  frustrations  with  the  Massachusetts  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (MEPA).  During  the  past  two  (2)  years,  BCRPC  reviewed  five  (5)  large  scale  retail  development 
proposals  under  its  MEPA  responsibilities.  The  limitations  of  the  MEPA  process  became  quite  apparent 
during  this  time  in  that  the  cumulative,  regional  and  other  long  term  impacts  of  these  projects  were  not 
being  addressed.  Neither  state  regulations  or  local  bylaws  require  that  a  developer  provide  information 
as  to  the  overall  economic  and  land  use  impacts  of  a  proposed  development.  The  Commission  felt  that 
an  examination  of  the  broader  issues  needed  to  be  conducted.  Of  particular  concern  are  the 
transportation  impacts.  As  the  build-out  analysis  clearly  illustrates,  the  continuation  of  this  trend  would 
have  severe  negative  impacts  on  an  already  strained  transportation  system.  If  the  transportation  system 
deteriorates  the  economy  will  also  likely  deteriorate  and  it  could  take  substantial  public  investment  to 
restore  the  highway  system  to  a  level  where  it  is  functioning  adequately.  The  lack  of  an  adequate  highway 
system  in  the  county  is  consistantly  voiced  as  a  major  impediment  to  improving  the  county's  economy. 

This  project  is  a  proactive  planning  effort  to  provide  the  region  with  a  clearer  understanding  of  where  the 
county  may  be  heading,  and  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  minimize  undesirable  effects.  The  study  discusses 
the  probable  impacts  this  trend  will  have  on  the  region  in  terms  of  the  economic  vitality  of  its  downtowns 
and  on  its  transportation  system.  Also,  the  likely  effects  on  community  character  and  whether  these  trends 
are  compatible  with  the  county's  efforts  to  expand  its  tourism  industry  are  also  assessed. 

Local  land  use  controls  are  the  key  to  managing  new  commercial  development  in  a  way  that  is  beneficial 
to  the  community  and  the  region  as  a  whole.  Most  of  the  county's  zoning  bylaws  are  ill-equipped  to 
adequately  address  commercial  sprawl.  They  are  in  fact  out-of-date  in  regard  to  retail  development; 
adopted  at  a  time  when  most  new  stores  were  much  smaller  in  scale,  fit  into  the  community,  and  were 
probably  proposed  by  a  local  businessman  or  entrepreneur.  Today,  new  retail  development  is  just  as  likely 
to  be  on  a  large  scale  and  proposed  by  a  national  corporation  or  regional  developer  who  has  little  interest 
in  the  community  other  than  as  part  of  a  market  area.  The  structure  of  land  use  control  in  the  county 
needs  to  adapt  to  these  new  realities. 
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BUILD-OUT  ANALYSIS 


Study  Area 

The  project  area  for  the  build-out  analysis  consists  of  the  major  state  highway  corridors  in  the  county:  Rtes 
2,  7,  8,  20,  and  102.  The  Communities  involved  are:  Sheffield,  Great  Barrington,  Stockbridge,  Lee,  Lenox, 
Pittsfield,  Lanesborough,  Cheshire,  Adams,  North  Adams  and  Williamstown.  Specifically,  zoning  districts 
that  permit  retail  development  which  front  on  these  state  roads  were  analyzed  for  their  potential  for  new 
retail  development.  TTiis  area  was  determined  for  analysis  since: 

o        It  is  the  major  transportation  corridor  in  the  county  including  all  of  the  most  heavily  traveled 
roads;  ' 

o        It  is  the  area  where  the  vast  majority  of  commercial  zoning  exists; 

o        It  is  the  area  where  all  of  the  recent  major  retail  projects  have  located  and  where  retail 
space  is  likely  to  locate. 

FIGURE  1.  STUDY  AREA 
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FIGURE  2.  COMMERCIAL  STRIP  ZONING 
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Potential  Commercial  Development  Index 


A  Potential  Commercial  Development  (PCD)  Index  was  developed  for  the  study  area  wdth  the  intent  of 
ranking  specific  corridor  segments  in  terms  of  where  new  retail  development  is  most  likely  to  occur.  Four 
variables  were  used  in  deriving  the  index  figures: 

o  Amount  of  Vacant  Commercial  Property; 

o  Average  Daily  Traffic  Volume; 

o  Availability  of  Public  Sewer; 

o  Availability  of  Public  Water. 

The  amount  of  Vacant  Commercial  Property  was  determined  using  BCRPC's  Geographic  Information 
System  (GIS)  and  MASSGIS  1985  Land  Use  data.  The  land  use  data  categorized  land  use  types  such  as 
residential,  commercial,  etc.  with  estimated  acreage  for  each  type.  BCRPC  updated  this  data  to  a  limited 
extent  where  information  was  readily  available  on  new  development.  A  Retail  Zoning  data  layer  was 
developed  based  on  each  town's  zoning  bylaw  and  then  "overlaid"  onto  the  Land  Use  data.  Only  those 
zoning  districts  that  permitted  retail  uses  outside  of  town  centers  were  analyzed.  The  amount  of  "available" 
(ie.  forestland,  agricultural  land,  vacant  land)  was  then  calculated  to  determine  how  much  undeveloped 
land  exists  within  each  area  zoned  for  retail  uses.  Since  the  town  centers  were  not  analyzed  the  amount 
of  "available"  land  is  conservative. 

The  variable  that  is  weighted  the  most  heavily  in  the  index  is  Average  Daily  Traffic  Volume  (ADT).  This 
is  of  particular  interest  to  retail  developers  since  the  higher  the  traffic  volume  the  more  hkely  they  will 
capture  customers  from  this  "pass-by"  traffic. 

The  availability  of  public  sewer  and  water  is  also  a  factor  in  making  development  decisions  of  this  nature, 
however,  they  were  not  weighed  very  heavily  in  this  analysis.  The  Berkshire  Mall,  the  county's  largest  retail 
development  was  located  in  Lanesborough  without  the  availability  of  public  sewer  and  water  (it  has  since 
connected  to  Pittsfield's  water  and  sewer  utilities). 

To  local  observers,  the  results  of  this  analysis  should  present  few  surprises.  The  Lenox  section  of  Route 
7/20  receives  the  top  PCD  index  rating  at  196.  The  Pittsfield  section  of  7/20  ranks  a  distant  second  place 
at  147.  Other  highway  sections  which  warrant  a  high  rating  include  Stockbridge  Rd.  in  Great  Barrington, 
Rte.  8  in  North  Adams,  and  Rte.  8  in  Cheshire. 
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WILLIAMSTOUN 

2 

RTE.  2 

6 

17300 

Y 

Y 

95 

ADAMS 

6 

RTE.  8 

28 

11700 

Y 

Y 

71 

LEE 

U 

RTE. 20 

19 

9900 

N 

N 

53 

SHEFFIELD 

21 

RTE.  7 

135 

A500 

N 

N 

50 

WILLIAMSTOUN 

1 

RTE.  7 

8 

7000 

Y 

Y 

TOTAL  ACREAGE 

2752 

Not  all  of  this  acreage  is  developable,  and  neither  will  all  this  property  be  used  for  retail  use.  The  implication 
here  is  that  based  on  existing  zoning,  there  is  the  potential  in  the  county  for  a  substantial  amount  of  additional 
retail  space. 
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Zoning  Overview  and  Retail  Build-Out  Analysis  -  By  Community 


Methodology 


To  conduct  the  build-out  analysis  a  review  of  each  community's  zoning  bylaw  was  performed  to  determine 
zoning  boundaries,  allowed  uses,  and  intensity  requirements.  Copies  of  the  towns'  most  recent  tax 
assessors  maps  showing  property  boundaries  for  the  study  areas  were  also  obtained.  These  maps  provided 
the  location  of  vacant  and  under  developed  properties  within  the  study  areas  in  each  town  and  the  build- 
out  was  plotted  onto  these  maps.  Environmental  constraints  such  as  steep  slopes,  wetlands  and  floodplain 
areas  were  also  plotted  on  the  tax  maps  using  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  to  determine 
approximate  buildable  areas. 

To  calculate  the  area  of  each  new  building,  a  figure  of  12%  lot  coverage  was  used  in  most  instances.  This 
figure  was  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  acres  to  building  size  for  recent  retail  projects  and  from  an 
examination  of  this  ratio  for  existing  commercial  strips  in  the  county.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  a  fairly 
conservative  figure.  In  some  cases  the  community's  zoning  prohibits  the  size  of  retail  structures  above  a 
certain  size.  For  example,  Sheffield  does  not  permit  commercial  structures  greater  than  10,000  sq.  ft.  in 
its  Village  Business  District,  or  greater  than  50,000  sq.  ft.  in  its  Commercial  District. 


TABLE  2.  AVERAGE  RETAIL  BUILDING  COVERAGE 


COMM.  DEVELOPMENT 


GFA 


ACRES 


BLDG  COV 


LENOX  7/20 
SHEFFIELD  N.  RTE  7 
BERKSHIRE  CROSSING 
N  ADAMS  WAL  MART 
DEL  ALBA  PLAZA 
STEVENS  PLAZA 
BERKSHIRE  MALL 
BARRINGTON  PLAZA 


273,762 
19,197 

500,000 
93,000 
86,276 
68,800 

600,000 

178,200 


103.5 
9.9 
64.7 
24.5 
12.6 
6.9 
90.0 
19.9 


6.1% 
4.5% 
17.7% 
8.7% 
15.7% 
23.1% 
15.3% 
20.6% 


WEIGHTED  AVERAGE 


1,819,235 


331.9 


12.6% 


GFA  =  Ground  Floor  Area 
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Selecting  the  type  of  retail  use  for  each  parcel  or  parcels  was  performed  randomly,  with  some 
consideration  as  to  what  the  site,  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  land  use,  might  best  be  suited  for.  Land 
use  codes  developed  in  the  5th  edition  of  Trip  Generation  from  the  Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers 
were  used  to  identify  each  retail  use.  These  codes  were  used  to  simplify  the  trip  generation  and  traffic 
impact  analysis  component  of  the  study. 

The  build-out  scenarios  developed  for  each  corridor  section  are  found  in  Appendix  A.  These  tables  include 
the  type  of  retail  use  determined  for  each  parcel  as  well  as  the  number  of  square  feet  of  each  building. 

The  following  section  provides  an  overview  of  existing  zoning  and  a  summary  of  build-out  analysis  results 
for  each  corridor  section. 


Route  2  Corridor  -  Williamstown/North  Adams 


Williamstown 

Following  a  review  of  Williamstown's  zoning  and  an  analysis  of  potential  new  "commercial  strip" 
development,  it  was  determined  that  there  was  very  little  potential  for  new  retail  development  in  this 
community.  Although  an  existing  strip  exists  on  Route  2  near  the  North  Adams  hne,  there  is  little  to  no 
vacant  or  underdeveloped  land  available  for  new  commercial  development.  Williamstown  underwent  a 
major  zoning  bylaw  revision  process  several  years  ago  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  community  decided  at  that 
time  that  it  was  not  going  to  permit  more  "strip"  development.  Williamstown  was  therefore  excluded  from 
the  analysis. 

North  Adams 

The  Route  2  corridor  in  North  Adams  consists  of  a  combination  of  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
areas.  Four  distinct  zoning  districts  along  the  corridor  permit  retail  uses  by-right  including  one  industrial 
zone  (I-l),  and  three  commercial  zones;  (CB-1,  CA-1,  and  CC-1). 

Build-Out  Summary:  There  are  approximately  75  acres  of  undeveloped  land  comprised  of  6  parcels  that 
could  be  developed  for  retail  uses  along  this  corridor.  The  analysis  determined  that  at  least  an  additional 
247,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  could  be  developed  along  this  section  of  Rte.  2. 
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Route  8  Corridor  -  North  Adams  to  Pittsfield 

North  Adams 

Most  of  Route  8  south  of  downtown  North  Adams  is  zoned  Industrial,  I-l,  which  allows  retail  uses  by-right. 
The  only  area  that  does  not  permit  retail  encompasses  the  Hardman  Industrial  Park,  which  is  zoned  I-P. 
Much  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  roadway  is  in  the  Hoosic  River  floodplain  and  contains  extensive  wetlands. 
There  are  also  some  areas  of  very  steep  slopes  on  the  western  side.  Most  of  the  potential  new  commercial 
development  along  this  corridor  can  be  found  near  the  Adams/North  Adams  town  line. 

Build-Out  Summary:  There  are  approximately  216  acres  of  undeveloped  land  that  could  be  developed 
for  retail  uses  along  this  corridor.  The  analysis  determined  that  at  least  an  additional  307,000  sq.  ft.  of 
retail  space  could  be  developed  along  this  section  of  Rte.  8. 

Adams 

Most  of  Route  8  from  the  North  Adams  line  to  Lime  St.  is  zoned  Industrial  (I)  and  permits  retail  uses  by- 
right.  This  zone  covers  an  extensive  area  on  either  side  of  Route  8,  however  only  an  area  extending 
outward  about  1,000  ft.  on  each  side  was  used  for  analysis,  since  areas  close  to  the  highway  are  where 
retail  uses  are  likely  to  locate.  There  is  also  an  area  zoned  for  commercial  uses  -  Extensive  Business,  and 
a  residential  area  -  R-4.  The  dominance  of  industrial  uses  along  this  corridor,  particularly  the  Specialty 
Minerals  quarrying  operation,  and  the  condition  of  the  roadway  do  not  provide  a  particularly  conducive 
environment  for  retail  development.  However,  the  roadway  is  slated  for  major  improvement  in  1996  and 
this  may  provide  some  incentive  for  new  retail  development  to  occur  in  this  area. 

Build-Out  Summary:  There  are  approximately  28  acres  of  undeveloped  land  comprised  of  9  parcels  that 
could  be  developed  for  retail  uses  along  this  corridor.  The  analysis  determined  that  at  least  an  additional 
213,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  could  be  developed  along  this  section  of  Rte.  8. 
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Cheshire 


The  town  of  Cheshire  divides  the  town  into  four  zoning  districts:  Residential  (R),  Agricultural-Residential 
(A-R),  Business  (B),  and  Floodplain  (F-P).  The  town  center  is  zoned  a  combination  of  Residential  and 
Business  while  the  vast  majority  of  the  community's  land  area  is  zoned  A-R,  including  most  of  the  Route 
8  corridor.  An  interesting  aspect  of  Cheshire's  A-R  zone  is  that  it  permits  retail  uses  by-right  -  a 
considerable  deviation  from  the  norm.  With  this  type  of  zoning  system,  retail  development  could  locate 
virtually  anywhere  in  town  with  the  town  having  little  say  in  the  matter.  To  determine  the  amount  of  retail 
space  over  the  entire  town  would  be  unrealistic,  not  to  mention  a  considerable  task.  As  was  done  for 
Adams,  a  corridor  width  of  1,000  ft.  on  each  side  of  Route  8  was  used  as  the  study  area. 

As  discussed  below,  the  area  around  the  Berkshire  Mall  just  to  the  south  in  Lanesborough  contains  some 
significant  environmental  constraints  and  the  spinoff  development  which  would  usually  occur  around  a  mall 
has  not  materialized.  The  area  along  Rte.  8  in  Cheshire  that  borders  on  Lanesborough  might  attract  some 
of  this  development  pressure  as  it  is  the  nearest  significant  vacant  land. 

Build-Out  Summary:  There  are  approximately  488  acres  of  undeveloped  land  comprised  of  over  30 
parcels  that  could  be  developed  for  retail  uses  along  this  corridor.  The  analysis  determined  that  at  least 
an  additional  547,200  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  could  be  developed  along  this  section  of  Rte.  8. 

Lanesborough 

As  the  location  of  the  county's  only  regional  mall,  at  least  some  amount  of  spinoff  development  would 
normally  occur  along  Rte.  8  in  Lanesborough.  The  mall  is  located  in  an  unusual  setting  however,  with 
considerable  wetlands  and  areas  where  steep  slopes  descend  virtually  to  the  edge  of  the  road. 

Lanesborough's  Business  district  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  along  Rte.  8,  but  there  is  very  little 
developable  land  here  that  has  not  already  been  built  upon. 

Build-Out  Summary:  There  are  approximately  23  acres  of  undeveloped  land  comprised  of  3  parcels  that 
could  be  developed  for  retail  uses  along  this  corridor.  The  analysis  determined  that  at  least  an  additional 
37,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  could  be  developed  along  this  section  of  Rte.  8. 
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Pittsfield 


The  North  Berkshire  Rte.  8  Corridor  terminates  at  the  Coltsville  intersection  in  Pittsfield,  an  area 
considered  one  of  the  worst  traffic  bottlenecks  in  the  county.  Most  retail  development  in  Pittsfield  in 
recent  years  has  occurred  in  this  area  and  with  the  recent  construction  of  the  Berkshire  Crossing  complex, 
the  retail  zoning  has  been  "maxed  out".  Some  of  the  older  strip  shopping  centers  could  eventually  be 
redeveloped  to  more  intensive  use,  however. 

Though  outside  the  study  area,  a  nearby  roadway  that  could  experience  new  strip  development,  is  Hubbard 
Avenue  north  of  the  Downing  Industrial  Park.  This  area  is  zoned  industrial  but  also  permits  retail 
development.  Currently,  it  is  a  mixture  of  single-family  residential  and  commercial  uses.  With  the 
proximity  of  Berkshire  Crossing  and  the  additional  traffic  it  will  bring  to  Hubbard  Avenue,  this  local  street 
could  develop  into  a  mini-strip,  leading  to  yet  more  traffic  congestion  in  the  Coltsville  area. 

Route  7  Corridor  -  Pittsfield  to  Sheffield 

Pittsfield 

Pittsfield  recently  rezoned  much  of  the  area  north  of  the  Lenox  town  line  from  I-L,  an  industrial  zone  that 
permits  retail  development,  to  L-D-I,  an  industrial  zone  that  does  not  permit  retail.  With  this  change,  a 
substantial  amount  of  acreage  was  removed  from  potential  retail  development. 

An  area  on  both  sides  of  Rte.  7  bordering  on  Lenox  is  zoned  for  B-G  (General  Business)  which  allows 
retail  uses  by-right.  The  east  side  of  this  area  is  already  developed  for  retail  uses  with  a  large  vacant  area 
essentially  undevelopable  due  to  steep  slopes  and  wetlands.  The  west  side  of  the  road  includes  an  undevel- 
oped area  that  could  accommodate  a  very  large  scale  retail  project,  however  this  area  is  part  of  an 
agreement  regarding  the  South  Mountain  Technology  Park  and  a  covenant  on  the  property  hmits  retail 
development  to  60,000  sq.  ft.. 

Build-Out  Summary:  There  are  approximately  43  acres  of  undeveloped  land  on  1  parcel  that  could  be 
developed  for  retail  uses  along  this  corridor.  The  analysis  determined  that  an  additional  60,000  sq.  ft.  of 
retail  space  could  be  developed  along  this  section  of  Rte.  7/20. 
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Lenox 


By  the  mid  1960s,  commercial  strip  development  had  already  occurred  to  a  limited  extent  along  the 
northern  section  of  7/20  near  the  Pittsfield  line.  Following  a  trend  of  declining  town  revenues  and 
recommendations  made  in  the  town's  1968  Master  Plan  Study  conducted  by  Community  Planning  Services, 
the  entire  roadway  was  rezoned  for  commercial  development  from  the  Pittsfield  line  to  the  Lenox  bypass. 
The  rationale  behind  this  concept  was  that  new  commercial  development  was  needed  to  stabilize  the 
community  financially.  This  rezoning  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  state's  plan  to  construct  a  limited 
access  "western  bypass"  connecting  the  Lenox  bypass  with  Pittsfield  was  soon  to  become  a  reality.  The 
planners  involved  with  the  study  were  well  aware  of  the  inherent  conflicts  between  strip  development  and 
through  traffic.  With  the  new  bypass,  Pittsfield/Lenox  Road  would  be  relegated  to  secondary  street  -  a 
logical  area  to  concentrate  new  commercial  development. 

The  existing  zoning  actually  consists  of  two  distinct  zones:  C-IA,  which  extends  from  the  Pittsfield  line  to 
New  Lenox  Road,  and  the  C-3A  zone  which  extends  from  New  Lenox  Road  south  to  the  Lenox  Bypass. 
The  C-IA  area  is  essentially  built  out,  while  the  C-3A  section  contains  many  large  undeveloped  parcels. 

There  is  also  a  third  commercial  area  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lenox  bypass  and  Housatonic  Street. 
This  site  was  the  proposed  location  of  an  80,000+  sq.ft.  factory  outlet  project  in  the  late  80's.  The  project 
was  very  controversial  and  the  developer  eventually  decided  not  to  proceed.  A  vernal  pool  was  identified 
on  the  site  which  would  have  compromised  the  developer's  original  plans.  The  site  is  still  quite 
developable,  though  it  may  not  accommodate  quite  so  large  a  project. 

Build-Out  Summary:  There  are  approximately  289  acres  of  undeveloped  land  comprised  of  about  12 
parcels  that  could  be  developed  for  retail  uses  along  this  corridor.  The  analysis  determined  that  at  least 
an  additional  837,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  could  be  developed  along  this  section  of  Rte.  7/20. 

Stockbridge 

The  town  of  Stockbridge  only  permits  retail  uses  within  a  small  area  in  the  town  center.  The  community 
made  the  decision  many  years  ago  that  it  would  not  allow  commercial  strip  development  to  occur  within 
its  borders.  Therefore,  a  build-out  analysis  was  unnecessary. 
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Great  Barrington 


The  section  of  Stockbridge  Rd.  (Rte.7)  from  Belcher  Square  north  to  the  intersection  with  Rte.  183  has 
gradually  developed  into  a  commercial  strip  over  the  years,  and  except  for  an  area  of  pasture  land  at  the 
north  end,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  road  that  much  more  commercial  development  could  occur. 
However,  since  the  commercial  zoning  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  is  so  deep,  a  considerable  amount  of 
retail  development  could  take  place  here.  Much  of  the  west  side  of  the  road  beyond  the  already 
developed  area  lies  in  the  Housatonic  River  floodplain  which  includes  extensive  wetland  areas,  thus 
presenting  serious  constraints  to  new  development. 

South  of  the  town  center  to  Brookside  Rd.  there  is  a  mixture  of  residential  and  commercial  uses.  The 
section  from  Brookside  Rd.  to  the  Sheffield  town  line  is  characterized  largely  by  single-family  residential 
and  agricultural  with  some  small  scale  commercial.  The  zoning  along  this  stretch  of  roadway  is  Industrial, 
which  allows  retail  uses  by-right.  Almost  the  entire  area  lies  within  the  floodplains  of  the  Housatonic  and 
Green  Rivers  and  there  are  some  wetland  areas.  Great  Barrington's  Floodplain  Regulations  are  not 
particularly  restrictive  and  certainly  would  not  prohibit  a  significant  amount  of  new  development. 

Build-Out  Summary:  There  are  approximately  506  acres  of  undeveloped  land  that  could  be  developed 
for  retail  uses  along  this  corridor.  The  analysis  determined  that  at  least  an  additional  786,000  sq.  ft.  of 
retail  space  could  be  developed  along  this  section  of  Rte.  7. 
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Sheffield 


Sheffield's  recently  adopted  zoning  bylaw  allows  for  retail  development  in  two  districts,  the  Village  Center 
District  and  in  three  Commercial  District  areas,  one  at  the  Great  Barrington  town  line  and  two  others  on 
the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  town  center.  The  Village  Center  District  covers  a  large  area  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  agricultural  land  in  and  around  the  town  center.  There  are  extensive  wetlands 
here,  many  of  them  old  oxbows  of  the  nearby  Housatonic  River.  The  floodplain  areas  are  also  quite 
extensive  and  cover  a  large  central  area  of  the  town.  In  addition  to  the  environmental  constraints,  most 
of  the  large  agricultural  parcels  are  "landlocked",  not  having  frontage  on  Rte.  7  or  nearby  sideroads.  For 
these  reasons  there  is  not  much  development  potential  in  this  area.  Sheffield's  zoning  also  prohibits  retail 
uses  greater  than  10,000  sq.ft.  in  this  district. 

The  Commercial  District  at  the  Great  Barrington  line  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  small  scale  commercial 
development  in  recent  years.  It  covers  a  large  area,  but  much  of  it  is  wetlands.  The  Commercial  District 
on  the  south  side  of  town  is  restricted  to  the  west  side  of  Rte.  7  and  includes  a  significant  amount  of 
developable  land.  These  zoning  districts  limit  the  size  of  new  retail  development  to  50,000  sq.  ft.. 

Build-Out  Summary:  There  are  approximately  804  acres  of  undeveloped  land  that  could  be  developed 
for  retail  uses  along  this  corridor.  The  analysis  determined  that  at  least  an  additional  436,000  sq.  ft.  of 
retail  space  could  be  developed  along  this  section  of  Rte.  7. 
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Route  20  and  102  -  Lee 


Lee  recently  rezoned  an  area  that  included  a  vacant  residentially  zoned  area  and  an  industrial  area  on  Rte. 
20  near  the  MassPike  Interchange  to  make  way  for  the  Berkshire  Outlet  Village,  by  far  the  largest  retail 
project  ever  proposed  in  south  county.  To  prevent  spinoff  strip  development  from  occuring  on  the  Rte. 
102  corridor,  Lee  modified  its  zoning  bylaw  to  prohibit  retail  uses  from  the  Industrial  (I)  zone  which 
included  most  of  Rte.  102.  This  eliminated  the  considerable  potential  that  this  road  had  for  strip  develop- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  new  mall. 

There  is  a  small  area  near  Laurel  Lake  on  Rte.  20  zoned  Rural-Business  (R-B)  which  includes  some  vacant 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  Some  of  this  area  includes  wetlands  but  could  accommodate  some  small 
scale  retail  development. 

Though  there  is  not  much  available  vacant  land  for  retail  along  these  corridors,  Housatonic  St.  will  be 
under  considerble  pressure  for  new  retail  and  strip  development  that  will  replace  existing  buildings,  many 
of  which  are  older  houses  that  have  been  converted  to  office  use. 

Build-Out  Summary:  There  are  approximately  259  acres  of  undeveloped  land  that  could  be  developed 
for  retail  uses  along  this  corridor.  The  analysis  determined  that  at  least  an  additional  240,000  sq.  ft.  of 
retail  space  could  be  developed  along  this  section  of  Rte.  20. 
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TABLE  3.  POTENTIAL  NEW  RETAIL  BUILD-OUT  SUMMARY  TABLE 


COMMUNITY  SQ.FT. 


ADAMS 

213,000 

CHESHIRE 

547,000 

GT.  BARRINGTON 

786,000 

LANESBOROUGH 

37,000 

LEE 

240,000 

LENOX 

837,000 

NORTH  ADAMS 

554,000 

PITTSFIELD 

60,000 

SHEFFIELD 

436,000 

GRAND  TOTAL  3,710,000 
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ECONOMIC  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  SPRAWL 


Many  of  the  following  economic  impacts  are  characteristic  of  the  effects  new  large  scale  commercial 
development  has  on  an  area  experiencing  economic  contraction  or  stagnation  similar  to  the  conditions  in 
Berkshire  County.  Regions  with  expanding  economies  are  creating  new  markets  and  can  better  absorb 
new  retail  development.  Some  of  these  impacts  will  result  regardless  of  economic  conditions. 

Fiscal  Impacts 

Large  scale  commercial  development  will  usually  have  a  positive  fiscal  impact  on  a  community  if  the  new 
development  is  shifting  retail  activity  away  from  another  community,  or  if  the  population  and  economy  of 
the  area  are  expanding  and  therefore  actually  creating  new  markets.  Since  commercial  development  does 
not  directly  contribute  to  school  costs,  the  community  generally  experiences  a  positive  fiscal  flow.  Also, 
to  mitigate  indirect  impacts,  developers  are  willing  to  financially  contribute  to  the  community  for  amenities 
and  revitalization  efforts.  (MuUin) 

For  communities  that  have  a  considerable  retail  base,  but  neither  an  expanding  economy  nor  population, 
the  fiscal  impacts  will  most  likely  be  positive  initially,  but  may  become  negative  within  a  short  period  of 
time.  New  retail  development  in  a  community  with  an  existing  retail  base  simply  shifts  retail  activity  from 
one  area  of  town  to  another.  This  results  in  a  devaluation  of  older  retail  properties  and  thus  a  decrease 
in  tax  revenue  from  these  properties.  An  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  a  proposed  Wal-Mart  in  the  Town 
of  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  showed  that  the  town  would  probably  experience  a  net  negative  fiscal  impact  of 
$5,742  in  annual  revenues  as  a  result  of  the  project,  due  to  the  devaluation  of  existing  commercial 
properties.  (Muller  et,al) 

Economic  Impacts 

Downtowns  The  most  profound  negative  impact  of  commercial  sprawl  on  a  community  or  region  is  the 
loss  of  economic  vitality  of  traditional  town  centers.  Large  department  stores  are  usually  first  affected  and 
may  either  close  their  doors  or  relocate  to  a  mall  or  other  strip  location.  This  usually  produces  a 
downward  spiral  of  declining  customers  and  more  store  closures.  The  image  of  vacant  storefronts  in  the 
downtown  produces  a  negative  impression  that  implies  that  the  downtown  is  not  conducive  to  business 
activity.  This  perception  will  affect  existing  smaller  merchants  as  well  who  will  then  relocate  their  business 
to  a  commercial  strip  or  mall.  With  the  exodus  of  their  tenants,  building  owners  will  have  difficulty  in 
meeting  their  fixed  overhead  costs,  ie;  utilities,  taxes,  mortgage  payments  etc.,  which  may  in  time  lead  to 
the  creation  of  blight  in  town  centers  or  other  existing  retail  areas. 

Mall  developers  are  well  aware  of  their  impacts  on  downtowns  and  will  provide  financial  incentives  to 
induce  communities  to  permit  their  projects.  In  Rutland,  Vermont,  where  the  Zamias  Group,  fully  aware 
of  the  negative  impacts  of  locating  their  mall  on  the  fringes  of  downtown,  agreed  to  provide  $10  million 
to  the  city  for  improvements  to  the  downtown  area.  (Kotval  et,al) 
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The  example  of  Pyramid's  Hofyoke  (MA)  Mall  provides  a  first-rate  case  study  of  what  a  mall  does  to 
a  New  England  region.  With  more  than  600,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space,  it  was  buiU  in  a  region  that 
virtually  had  no  growth,  with  struggling  but  active  shopping  districts  in  Holyoke,  Springfield,  and 
Westfield  where  the  city  governments  were  providing  public  funds  to  improve  the  aesthetic  qualities  of 
their  downtowns.  Ten  years  later,  downtown  Holyoke  is  the  home  of  the  derelict  {sic},  downtown 
Westfield 's  commercial  base  has  eroded  by  60%  and  downtown  Springfield  is  in  the  doldrums.  (Mullin 
et,  al) 

Studies  conducted  across  the  country  have  reached  the  same  conclusions  regarding  the  negative  impact 
of  large  scale  retail  development  on  downtowns  in  areas  of  static  economies  and  populations.  A  few 
studies  are  cited  below: 


o  A  study  of  a  proposed  Wal-Mart  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  by  RKG  Associates  and  Land 
Use  Inc.,  concluded  the  store  would  displace  92,000  sq.  ft.  of  Greenfield's  365,000  sq.  ft.  of 
retail  space  and  reduce  Greenfield's  commercial  property  values  by  33  percent; 

o  Kenneth  Stone,  a  professor  of  economics  at  Iowa  State  University  conducted  a  study  that 
examined  five  years  of  sales  data  from  30  Iowa  towns  and  concluded  that  total  sales  in  towns 
with  Wal-Marts  had  increased  but  at  the  expense  of  other  retailers.  In  a  typical  situation, 
Wal-Mart  sales  totalled  $17  million,  but  other  retailers  lost  $10  million.  He  also  found  that 
communities  within  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  a  Wal-Mart  lost  25%  of  their  total  retail  sales. 

o  In  "The  Impact  of  Discount  Stores  on  Small  Town  America"  ,  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
discount  stores  on  10  Colorado  communities,  the  authors  found  that  overall  retail  sales 
increased  between  7  and  43  percent,  with  an  average  of  15  percent.  Although  most 
communities  experienced  net  gains,  it  occurred  at  the  expense  of  existing  retailers. 

o  In  Plattsburgh  New  York,  downtown  retail  sales  fell  dramatically  following  the  opening  of 
a  new  mall.  Downtown  commercial  property  value  also  declined  by  60%  between  1970  and 
1978.  (Muller  et,  al) 

o  The  analysis  of  the  proposed  Wal-Mart  in  St.Albans,  Vermont,  mentioned  above,  showed 
there  would  be  a  net  loss  to  commercial  property  values  county-wide.  This  was  based  on  an 
estimate  of  over  $200  million  in  real  and  personal  property  value  in  stores  in  Franklin 
County.  The  Wal-Mart  would  add  about  $5.4  million  in  additional  property  value  but  would 
cause  a  total  decline  of  $6.8  million  on  existing  properties  resulting  in  a  net  loss  of  $1.4 
million. 


A  question  that  frequently  arises  is,  why  be  concerned  about  downtowns  anyway?  We  live  in  a  free 
enterprise  system  and  if  downtowns  can't  compete,  then  they  should  be  replaced.  The  simple  response 
to  this  inquiry  would  be  that  downtowns  represent  a  tremendous  existing  investment,  both  public  and 
private,  in  buildings,  infrastructure,  and  public  space  which  makes  their  continued  maintenance  and 
enhancement  a  judicious  and  economically  efficient  use  of  resources.  To  render  these  areas  obsolete 
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under  the  illusion  that  there  is  some  significant  economic  gain  to  be  had  from  a  new  commercial  project 
is  not  terribly  prudent  and  certainly  not  a  strategy  that  will  lead  to  a  more  "sustainable"  future. 

In  addition,  a  downtown  represents  a  community's  history,  culture  and  heritage.  The  store  fronts  and 
public  buildings  along  "Main  Street"  preserve  a  rich  tradition  of  historic  architecture,  which  contributes  to 
a  community's  sense  of  place.  Once  these  resources  are  lost,  they  cannot  be  replaced.  Many  Berkshire 
communities  are  keenly  aware  of  these  values  and  are  working  very  hard  in  an  attempt  to  revitalize  their 
downtowns.  Simultaneously,  however,  they  are  also  allowing  commercial  sprawl  to  occur  relatively 
unchecked,  with  apparently  little  understanding  of  the  cause  and  effect  relationship.  In  fact  it  will  be 
difficult  for  these  kinds  of  revitalization  efforts  to  be  successful  in  the  long  term,  if  the  region  continues 
to  experience  the  severe  hemorrhaging  of  retail  activity  away  from  traditional  Central  Business  Districts. 
Some  of  the  area's  communities  have  thus  far  not  witnessed  a  serious  decline  in  downtown  retail  activity, 
while  still  others  have  experienced  a  serious  decrease  in  both  retail  activity  and  commercial  property 
values. 

Other  Existing  Retail  Centers  The  economic  impacts  of  excess  new  commercial  development  in  the  past 
has  primarily  effected  downtown  areas,  but  in  recent  years  the  new  wave  of  strip  development  has  created 
negative  impacts  on  older  strip  development  projects  buih  in  the  50's  and  60's,  in  effect  making  them 
"obsolete".  It  is  not  unusual  in  some  areas  to  encounter  "dead  malls"  or,  in  the  phrase  of  one  observer, 
"linear  slums".  As  with  vacant  downtown  properties,  empty  strip  malls,  if  not  redeveloped,  will  create 
blight  which  may  require  public  funding  at  some  point  clean  up. 

Communities  assume  that  when  a  new  retail  project  is  proposed  there  must  be  an  expanding  market.  This 
may  not  necessarily  be  the  case  in  that  national  retailers  will  also  move  into  areas  with  a  stagnant  or 
declining  economy.  John  Mullin,  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Planning 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  quoted  in  a  recent  Planning  magazine  article  on  discount 
retailers  stated  "I'm  not  surprised  that  they  will  go  into  flat  markets.  The  key  point  is  that  the  {big 
retailers}  steal  from  surrounding  businesses." 

Many  sources  have  documented  the  current  excess  capacity  in  the  retail  industry,  a  few  are  noted  below: 

o  The  nation  currently  has  the  equivalent  of  3,800  vacant  shopping  centers.  (Source:  Land  Use 
Digest,  Vol.25,  No.  11,  November  1992.  Urban  Land  Institute.) 

o  Shopping  center  vacancies  were  running  at  almost  12  percent  nationwide  by  1990,  yet  an 
additional  300  million  sq.  fc.  was  added  to  the  nation's  inventory  that  year.  With  almost  4.6 
billion  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  nationwide,  a  half  billion  of  it  sits  empty.  (Source:  Robert 
Goodman,  "The  Dead  Mall,"  Metropolis,  November  1993) 

o  The  shopping  center  industry  is  faced  with  excessive  capacity.  In  response  to  the 
conspicuous  consumption  of  the  1980's,  retail  floor  space  in  North  America  grew  by  80%, 
supported  by  only  a  10%  increase  in  population.  (Source:  Ian  F.  Thomas,  "Reinventing  the 
Regional  Mall,"  Urban  Land,  February  1994) 
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Retail  Employment  Retail  developers  usually  tout  that  their  projects  will  provide  jobs  to  local  residents. 
Areas  of  slow  growth  or  stagnation  are  most  likely  to  respond  positively  to  this,  but  since  the  new  space 
is  essentially  replacing  the  old  space,  it  is  also  causing  dislocation  of  retail  employees.  Frequently  full-time 
jobs  with  benefits  in  downtown  stores  are  replaced  with  part-time  jobs  with  no  benefits  at  the  mall.  The 
St.  Albans  Wal-Mart  analysis  concluded  that  the  Wal-Mart's  coming  to  St.  Albans  would  result  in  the  net 
loss  of  167  jobs  over  the  course  of  several  years.  Wal-Mart  would  provide  214  jobs,  but  would  create  the 
loss  of  381  jobs  in  the  area  over  ten  years  due  to  the  failure  of  existing  businesses. 

Traditional  retailers  are  more  labor  intensive  than  typical  discount  stores.  Therefore,  for  the  same  amount 
of  retail  space,  the  discounter  will  have  less  employees.  The  St.  Albans  study  showed  that  for  every  $10 
million  in  sales  in  typical  retail  businesses  in  the  area,  106  people  were  employed.  In  a  typical  Wal-Mart, 
65  people  would  be  employed  for  every  $10  million  in  sales. 

Berkshire  County  may  already  be  witnessing  this  phenomenon  to  some  extent  according  to  the  most  recent 
statistics  on  retail  employment  from  the  U.  S.  Census.  Between  1985  and  1992,  retail  employment  in  the 
county  dechned  by  37  jobs.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Berkshire  Mall  opened  its  doors  during  this  period. 
However,  some  of  these  job  losses  are  no  doubt  due  the  overall  decline  in  the  local  economy  during  the 
early  1990s. 

Industrial  Development  Another  consequence  of  the  recent  proliferation  of  large  scale  retail  projects  is 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  land  being  developed  for  retail  uses  in  the  county  is  zoned  for 
industrial  use  (  with  commercial  uses  allowed  either  by-right  or  by  special  permit).  The  Berkshire  Mall 
in  Lanesborough  and  Berkshire  Crossing  in  Pittsfield  were  both  constructed  on  sites  zoned  primarily  for 
industrial  use.  Part  of  the  site  for  the  Berkshire  Outlet  Village  in  Lee  was  also  zoned  for  industrial  use. 
Berkshire  County  has  very  little  usable  industrial  land  and  it  is  questionable  whether  developing  these  kinds 
of  properties  for  retail  uses  is  in  the  long  term  interest  of  the  region.  The  two  primary  industrial  sites  in 
the  county  that  historically  have  been  the  region's  economic  engines  -  the  Sprague  Electric  site  in  North 
Adams  and  the  General  Electric  site  in  Pittsfield  -  are  now  defunct.  The  Sprague  site  is  being  transformed 
into  the  Massachusetts  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  (MassMoCA),  and  the  majority  of  the  GE  site  is 
contaminated  with  PCBs  and  now  lies  idle.  It  could  be  decades  before  any  of  this  site  is  utilized  again  for 
industrial  use.  MassMoCA  is  an  exciting  and  much  needed  development  for  north  county,  but  it  has 
removed  a  significant  site  from  the  county's  industrial  inventory  for  industrial  uses.  Much  of  the  remaining 
land  zoned  for  industry  frequently  presents  consideable  environmental  constraints  or  is  contaminated  from 
past  industrial  practices,  leaving  scant  opportunity  for  new  industrial  development. 

Tourism  Berkshire  County  is  a  popular  tourist  destination,  with  people  coming  here  io  take  in  the  mix 
of  historic,  cultural  and  scenic  attractions.  From  north  county  to  south  county,  communities  are  banking 
on  increased  tourism  to  help  replace  the  thousands  of  manufacturing  jobs  that  have  been  lost  over  the  past 
several  decades.  There  are  several  projects  currently  being  developed  in  the  county  that  could  significantly 
increase  the  pressure  for  new  tourist-related  commercial/retail  development,  which  is  already  fairly  intense. 
In  North  Berkshire,  Greylock  Center,  a  proposed  environmental  education  and  resort  development 
proposed  in  Adams,  and  the  proposed  Massachusetts  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  North  Adams  will 
increase  tourism  in  a  part  of  the  county  that  has  not  experienced  tourist  related  development  to  any 
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significant  degree.  In  Lenox,  the  National  Music  Foundation  has  the  potential  to  attract  significant 
numbers  of  additional  tourists  to  an  area  that  already  is  overwhelmed  with  tourist  activity  during  the 
summer  season. 

The  "stripping  and  mailing  "  of  Berkshire  County  may  create  some  negative  impacts  on  the  area's  tourist 
industry  if  allowed  to  continue.  This  could  occur  in  three  ways.  First,  the  increased  traffic  from  these 
developments  could  dampen  the  potential  tourists'  enthusiasm  for  visiting  the  area.  Second,  the 
transformation  of  the  county's  rural  landscape  into  a  homogenous  suburban  sprawlscape  replete  with  acres 
of  parking  lots  and  corporate  architecture  will  do  nothing  to  define  the  area  as  a  place  to  "get  away  from 
it  all".  And  third,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  if  excess  retail  space  ruins  the  viabihty  of  downtowns 
and  they  deteriorate,  many  of  our  historic  resources  could  be  lost. 

Tourists  come  to  a  place  based  primarily  on  three  motivations:  rest  and  relaxation,  the  desire  to  view  areas 
of  great  natural  beauty,  and  the  desire  to  view  historic  sites.  Cities  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  that  have 
obliterated  their  past  essentially  receive  no  tourism.  Preservation  minded  communities  such  as  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  are  among  the  country's  leading  tourist  destinations.  (Frommer) 

If  the  county  is  to  expand  its  tourist  industry,  our  historic  resources  need  to  be  maintained.  Commercial 
sprawl,  traffic  jams,  and  boarded-up  downtowns  are  not  exactly  the  kind  of  images  that  "The  Berkshires" 
conjures  up  in  the  mind  of  the  potential  tourist. 

Arguments  can  be  made  that  shopping,  in  and  of  itself,  is  a  basis  for  tourism.  This  can  be  true,  however 
it  appears  that,  at  least  in  the  Berkshires,  the  growth  of  that  segment  of  the  tourist  industry  might  well  lead 
to  offsetting  declines  in  the  county's  other  tourism  sectors  which  are  generally  perceived  to  be  culturally 
and  historically  based.  There  is  no  known  quantifiable  information  on  this  subject. 

Environmental  Impacts 

The  most  critical  environmental  impacts  surrounding  commercial  sprawl  center  around  automobile  usage. 
Approximately  three-quarters  of  personal  automobile  use  is  now  for  non-work  trip  objectives  and  shopping 
accounts  for  an  increasing  number  of  these  trips  (Burrington).  Obviously,  increased  air  pollution  could 
present  a  problem  since  strips  and  superstores  generate  a  significant  amount  of  traffic.  In  order  to 
accommodate  all  their  customers  arriving  in  cars,  very  large  parking  lots  must  be  constructed  which  can 
send  substantial  loads  of  polluted  runoff  into  the  ground  and  nearby  waterbodies,  resulting  in  water  quality 
degradation  for  both  groundwater  and  surface  water. 

Other  environmental  impacts  might  include  the  development  of  floodplain  areas  resulting  in  decreased 
flood  storage  capacity,  loss  of  species  habitat,  and  the  loss  of  prime  agricultural  land. 

Many  of  these  impacts  are  consequences  of  any  type  of  new  development  and  of  sprawl  in  general. 
However,  the  nature  of  typical  commercial  sprawl  development,  with  its  creation  of  large  expanses  of 
impervious  surfaces  and  intense  traffic  generation,  can  create  more  severe  environmental  impacts  than  if 
property  was  developed  for  other  uses. 
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TRANSPORTATION  IMPACTS 


Commercial  sprawl  is  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the  increasing  dependency  and  usage  of  the 
automobile  in  the  U.S..  Typical  commercial  sprawl  development  is  designed  and  located  so  that  it  is 
accessible  only  by  automobile.  This  results  in: 

o        Increased  traffic  congestion. 

o        Decreased  highway  safety. 

o        A  need  for  costly  improvements  to  the  transportation  infrastructure. 

o  A  devaluation  of  residential  properties  along  a  busy  roadway  and  in  adjacent  neighborhoods. 
This  may  also  lead  to  these  properties  ultimately  being  converted  to  commercial  uses  since 
their  value  as  residences  may  decline. 

In  Berkshire  County,  with  its  lack  of  a  limited  access  highway  system,  the  consequences  of  further 
commercial  sprawl  could  result  in  serious  congestion  to  the  county's  north-south  roadway  system.  Further 
congestion  of  this  system  could  present  serious  economic  problems  to  the  county  since  the  corridor  has 
long  been  considered  to  be  inadequate  by  much  of  the  business  community.  In  the  1993  report  Choosing 
to  Compete,  developed  by  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  the  roadway  system 
in  Berkshire  County  is  described  in  these  terms;  "From  the  perspective  of  the  needs  of  businesses  and 
industry,  the  road  infrastructure  of  the  Berkshires  is  the  worst  in  the  Commonwealth". 

This  section  of  the  study  examines  some  probable  impacts  of  a  total  retail  build-out  on  the  county's  north- 
south  corridor. 


Traffic  Analysis 

The  following  are  the  assumptions,  strategies  and  procedures  that  were  used  in  the  traffic  analysis  for  this 
study.  This  generalized  traffic  analysis  is  purely  for  long  range  planning  purposes  and  does  not  involve  the 
level  of  detail  typically  found  in  an  engineering  analysis. 

The  traffic  analysis  is  performed  for  an  average  week  day  evening  peak  hour.  As  part  of  mitigation, 
additional  lanes  are  assumed  where  needed  to  accommodate  the  increased  traffic  and  maintain  a  Level 
of  Service  "C"  (LOS).  LOS  is  a  measure  of  performance  of  the  road  related  to  the  overall  average 
speed.  Average  speed  includes  time  spent  waiting  at  traffic  signals,  as  well  as  the  time  necessary  to 
actually  drive  along  a  section  of  the  highway.  The  table  below  shows  the  LOS  criteria  used  for  this 
analysis.  New  traffic  lights  are  assumed  wherever  they  are  required  to  mitigate  problems  of  increased  delay 
to  side  street  traffic  caused  by  increased  traffic. 
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LOS 


Average  Speed  (MPH) 


Description 


A 
B 
C 
D 

E 
F 


greater  than  35 
greater  than  28 
greater  than  22 
greater  than  17 
greater  than  13 
less  than  13 


Free  flow,  vehicles  unimpeded,  minimal  stopped  delay 

Reasonably  unimpeded,  slight  restriction 

Stable  operations,  somewhat  restricted,  longer  stops 

Substantial  delays 

Significant  delays 

Congestion,  excessive  delays,  long  waits 


A  background  growth  rate  in  traffic  for  this  analysis  is  assumed  at  a  minimum  of  1%  and  a  maximum  of 
3%  compounded  annually  to  the  year  2020.  Background  growth  is  the  overall  average  rate  at  which  traffic 
volumes  can  be  expected  to  increase  even  if  no  new  development  occurs  in  the  particular  roadway 
segment. 


Abbreviations  used  in  the  tables: 

Int.  =  Intersection 
MTG.  =  Mitigation 
DW    =  Drive  Way 
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City:        North  Adams 

Location:  Route  2  between  Williamstown  town  line  and  Desmond  Ave. 
Time:       Average  Annual  P.M.  Peak  Hour 

1%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH  3%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH 


EXISTING 

2020 
No  build 

2020  2020 
Build  Build 
(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

2020 
No  Build 

2020 
Build 
(no  mtg.) 

2020 

Build 

(mtg.) 

Volume 

1600 

2050 

2650 

2650 

3350 

3950 

3950 

No.  of  Lanes 

2 

2 

2  ■ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

No.  of  Existing  Int. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

No.  of  New  DW 

3 

3 

3 

3 

No.  of  Signals 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

LOS 

B 

C 

F 

B 

B 

C 

C 

Average  Speeds 

30.6 

26.7 

10.6 

28.4 

3L1 

24.5 

24.5 

There  are  approximately  30  acres  of  existing  commercial  land  uses  along  this  1.7  mile  long  corridor.  The 
current  zoning  would  allow  another  75  acres  to  be  developed  for  an  additional  247,000  square  feet  of  new 
retail  building  space. 

By  the  year  2020,  with  a  1%  annual  growth  in  background  traffic  and  no  new  development,  this  corridor 
will  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "C",  assuming  1  signal  is  installed  to  allow  side  streets  to  safely  enter  the 
highway.  At  a  3%  growth  rate  with  no  new  development,  the  LOS  would  be  "B"  assuming  a  widening 
to  4  lanes  and  2  new  signals. 

The  potential  new  development,  along  v^dth  a  1%  background  traffic  growth  rate,  would  result  in  a  LOS 
of  "B"  which  assumes  mitigation  by  widening  to  4  lanes.  At  a  3%  growth  rate  with  development  this 
corridor  would  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "C"  assuming  a  widening  to  4  lanes  and  2  new  signals. 

Summary:  Depending  on  the  rate  of  background  growth,  this  roadway  may  or  may  not  require  widening. 
However,  with  maximum  retail  build-out,  it  will  definitely  require  widening  to  four  lanes. 
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City:        North  Adams 

Location:  Rt.  8  North  of  Adams  Town  Line 

Time:       Average  Annual  P.M.  Peak  Hour 


1%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH  3%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH 


EXISTING 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

No  Build 

Build 

Build 

No  build 

Build 

Build 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

Volume 

1700 

2180 

2786 

2786 

3560 

4166 

4166 

No.  of  Lanes 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

No.  of  Existing  Int. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

No.  of  New  DW 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  of  Signals 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

LOS 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

Average  Speeds 

34.5 

34.0 

33.2 

31.6 

33.3 

30.8 

22.8 

There  are  approximately  65  acres  of  existing  commercial  land  uses  along  this  1.2  mile  long  corridor.  The 
current  zoning  would  allow  another  216  acres  to  be  developed  for  an  additional  554,000  square  feet  of  new 
retail  building  space. 

By  the  year  2020,  with  a  1%  annual  growth  in  background  traffic  and  no  new  development,  this  corridor 
will  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "B".  A  3%  growth  rate,  the  LOS  would  be  "B". 

The  potential  new  development,  along  with  a  1%  background  traffic  grov^h  rate,  would  result  in  a  LOS 
of  "B"  and  1  new  signal.  A  3%  growth  rate  this  development  would  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "C"  and  1  new 
signal. 

Summary:  This  roadway  is  generally  capable  of  handling  projected  increases  in  traffic  with  or  without  new 
retail  development. 
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City: 

Location: 

Time: 


Adams 

Rt.  8.  South  of  North  Adams  Town  Line 
Average  Annual  P.M.  Peak  Hour 


1%  Background  Growth 

3%  Background  Growth 

Existing 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

No  Build 

Build 

Build 

No  build 

Build 

Build 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

Volumes 

1700 

2180 

2605 

2605 

3560 

3985 

3985 

No.  of  Lanes 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

No.  of  Existing  Int. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

No.  of  New  DW 

6 

6 

6 

6 

No.  of  Signals 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

LOS 

B 

B 

C 

C 

B 

C 

D 

Average  Speeds 

30.2 

3L1 

27.6 

24.5 

30.4 

26.1 

20.9 

There  are  approximately  15  acres  of  existing  commercial  land  uses  along  this  1.2  mile  long  corridor.  The 
current  zoning  would  allow  another  28  acres  to  be  developed  for  an  additional  213,000  square  feet  of  new 
retail  building  space. 

By  the  year  2020,  with  a  1%  annual  growth  in  background  traffic  and  no  new  development,  this  corridor 
will  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "B",  assuming  it  is  widened  as  proposed  to  4  lanes  to  accommodate  the 
background  traffic.  At  a  3%  growth  rate,  the  LOS  would  be  "B"  assuming  a  widening  to  4  lanes  and  no 
new  development. 

The  potential  new  development,  along  with  a  1%  background  traffic  growth  rate,  would  result  in  a  LOS 
of  "C"  which  assumes  mitigation  with  1  new  signal.  At  a  3%  growth  rate  this  development  would  operate 
at  a  LOS  of  "D"  assuming  1  new  signal. 

Summary:  If  a  high  rate  of  background  traffic  growth  occurs,  in  conjunction  with  significant  retail 
development,  this  corridor  will  require  further  widening  beyond  that  already  planned  for  1996. 
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City: 

Location: 

Time: 


Cheshire 

Route  8  South  of  Adams  Town  Line 
Average  Annual  P.M.  Peak  Hour 


1%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH  3%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH 


cjusiing 

ZUZU 

2020 

2020 

9090 

2020 

2020 

INO  DUlld 

Build 

Build 

No  build 

Build 

Build 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

Volumes 

1600 

2052 

3174 

3174 

3350 

4472 

4472 

No.  of  Lanes 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

No.  of  Existing  Int. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

No.  of  New  DW 

18 

18 

18 

18 

No.  of  Signals 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

LOS 

B 

B 

F 

D 

B 

F 

E 

Average  Speeds 

34.2 

33.3 

21.3 

34.3 

13.3 

There  are  approximately  5  acres  of  existing  commercial  land  uses  along  this  1.5  mile  long  corridor.  The 
current  zoning  would  allow  another  273  acres  to  be  developed  for  an  additional  376,200  square  feet  of  new 
retail  building  space. 

By  the  year  2020,  with  a  1%  annual  growth  in  background  traffic  and  no  new  development,  this  corridor 
will  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "B".  At  a  3%  growth  rate,  the  LOS  would  be  "B"  assuming  a  widening  to  4 
lanes. 

The  potential  new  development,  along  with  a  1%  background  traffic  growth  rate,  would  result  in  a  LOS 
of  "D"  which  assumes  mitigation  by  widening  to  4  lanes  and  2  new  signals.  At  a  3%  growth  rate  this 
development  would  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "E"  assuming  a  widening  to  4  lanes  and  3  new  signals. 

Summary:  This  highway  may  or  may  not  require  widening  based  on  background  growth  rates  alone. 
However,  if  retail  build-out  occurred,  even  with  widening,  the  roadway  will  not  be  able  to  serve  regional 
traffic  adequately. 
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City: 

Location: 

Time: 


Cheshire 

Rt  8  North  of  Lanesborough  Town  Line 
Average  Annual  P.M.  Peak  Hour 


1%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH  3%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH 


Existing 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

No  Build 

Build 

Build 

No  build 

Build 

Build 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

Volumes 

1400 

1840 

2104 

2104 

3016 

3280 

3280 

No.  of  Lanes 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

No.  of  Existing  Int. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

No.  of  New  DW 

6 

6 

6 

6 

No.  of  Signals 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

LOS 

B 

B 

C 

C 

B 

C 

C 

Average  Speeds 

34.5 

34.0 

25.1 

25.4 

34.5 

27.4 

23.8 

There  are  approximately  10  acres  of  existing  commercial  land  uses  along  this  3  mile  long  corridor.  The 
current  zoning  would  allow  another  215  acres  to  be  developed  for  an  additional  171,000  square  feet  of  new 
retail  building  space. 

By  the  year  2020,  with  a  1%  annual  growth  in  background  traffic  and  no  new  development,  this  corridor 
will  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "B".  At  a  3%  growth  rate,  the  LOS  would  be  "B"  which  would  necessitate  a 
widening  to  4  lanes. 

The  potential  new  development,  along  with  a  1%  background  traffic  growth  rate,  would  result  in  a  LOS 
of  "C"  which  assumes  mitigation  by  widening  to  4  lanes  and  2  new  signals.  At  a  3%  growth  rate  this 
development  would  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "C"  assuming  2  new  signals. 

Summary:  This  roadway  may  need  to  be  widened  to  four  lanes  based  on  background  growth.  Although 
the  level  of  service  is  apparently  not  significantly  impacted  if  development  occurs,  the  average  speed  will 
be  cut  by  about  one-third  on  this  highway. 
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City:  Pittsfield/Lenox 
Location:  7/20 

Time:       Average  Annual  P.M.  Peak  Hour 

1%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH  3%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH 


2020 

2020 

7090 

2020 

2020 

IMO  £>UllU 

Build 

Build 

INO  Duua 

Build 

Build 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

Volumes 

3185 

3853 

5404 

5404 

6292 

7243 

7243 

No.  of  Lanes 

2 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

No.  of  Existing  Int. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

No.  of  New  DW 

5 

5 

5 

5 

No.  of  Signals 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

LOS 

B 

B 

F 

C 

C 

F 

F 

Average  Speeds 

32.6 

28.8 

25.2 

27.1 

There  are  approximately  125  acres  of  existing  commercial  land  uses  along  this  2.7  mile  long  corridor.  The 
current  zoning  would  allow  another  332  acres  to  be  developed  for  an  additional  897,900  square  feet  of  new 
retail  building  space. 

By  the  year  2020,  with  a  1%  annual  growth  in  background  traffic  and  no  new  development,  this  corridor 
will  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "B",  assuming  it  is  widened  to  4  lanes  to  accommodate  the  background  traffic 
and  3  signals  are  installed  to  allow  side  streets  to  safely  enter  the  highway.  At  a  3%  growth  rate,  the  LOS 
would  be  "C". 

The  potential  new  development,  along  v^th  a  1%  background  traffic  growth  rate,  would  result  in  a  LOS 
of  "C"  after  widening  to  6  lanes.  At  a  3%  growth  rate  this  development  would  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "F" 
even  with  6  lanes. 

Summary:  This  is  the  most  impacted  roadway  in  the  county.  Depending  on  background  growth,  by  2020, 
this  corridor  may  require  further  widening  to  six  lanes,  even  without  retail  growth.  If  retail  growth  occurs, 
regardless  of  the  rate  of  background  growth,  widening  to  six  lanes  will  be  required.  However,  at  a  3  % 
background  growth  rate,  even  six  v^dll  not  be  enough. 
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City:         Great  Barrington 

Location:  Rt.  7  North  of  Rt.  23 

Time:        Average  Annual  P.M.  Peak  Hour 

1%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH  3%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH 


Existing 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

No  Build 

Build 

Build 

No  build 

Build 

Build 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

Volumes  1400 

1794 

2543 

2543 

2928 

3677 

3677 

No.  of  Lanes  2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

No.  of  Existing  Int.  2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

No.  of  New  DW 

4 

4 

4 

4 

No.  of  Signals  1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

LOS  B 

B 

F 

C 

B 

C 

C 

Average  Speeds  33.5 

29.9 

25.9 

33.6 

22.5 

23.3 

There  are  approximately  110  acres  of  existing  commercial  land  uses  along  this  1.5  mile  long  corridor.  The 
current  zoning  would  allow  another  207  acres  to  be  developed  for  an  additional  523,700  square  feet  of  new 
retail  building  space. 

By  the  year  2020,  with  a  1%  annual  growth  in  background  traffic  and  no  new  development,  this  corridor 
will  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "B"  with  1  new  signal  installed  to  allow  side  streets  to  safely  enter  the  highway. 
At  a  3%  growth  rate,  the  LOS  would  be  "B"  assuming  a  widening  to  4  lanes  and  1  new  signals. 

The  potential  new  development,  along  with  a  1%  background  traffic  growth  rate,  would  result  in  a  LOS 
of  "C"  which  assumes  mitigation  by  widening  to  4  lanes  and  2  new  signals.  At  a  3%  growth  rate  this 
development  would  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "C"  assuming  2  new  signals. 

Summary:  Depending  on  the  rate  of  background  growth,  this  section  of  highway  may  not  require  widening 
to  four  lanes.  However,  if  retail  development  occurs,  widening  to  four  lanes  and  additional  signals  will  be 
required. 
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City:        Great  Barrington 

Location:  Rt.  7  North  of  Sheffield  Town  Line 

Time:       Average  Annual  P.M.  Peak  Hour 


1%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH  3%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH 


Existing 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

2020 

No  Build 

Build 

Build 

No  build 

Build 

Build 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

(no  mtg.)  (mtg.) 

Volumes 

1300 

1664 

2305 

2305 

2720 

3260 

3260 

No.  of  Lanes 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

No.  of  Existing  Int 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

No.  of  New  DW 

13 

13 

13 

13 

No.  of  Signals 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

LOS 

A 

A 

D 

C 

B 

F 

C 

Average  Speeds 

39.7 

39.6 

22.0 

26.0 

34.5 

24.0 

There  are  approximately  50  acres  of  existing  commercial  land  uses  along  this  1.5  mile  long  corridor.  The 
current  zoning  would  allow  another  299  acres  to  be  developed  for  an  additional  262,350  square  feet  of 
new  retail  building  space. 

By  the  year  2020,  with  a  1%  annual  growth  in  background  traffic  and  no  new  development,  this  corridor 
will  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "A.  At  a  3%  growth  rate,  the  LOS  would  be  "B". 

The  potential  new  development,  along  with  a  1%  background  traffic  growth  rate,  would  result  in  a  LOS 
of  "C"  which  assumes  mitigation  by  widening  to  4  lanes  and  1  new  signal.  At  a  3%  growth  rate  this 
development  would  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "C"  assuming  a  widening  to  4  lanes  and  1  new  signal. 

Summary:  Regardless  of  the  rate  of  background  traffic  growth,  if  no  new  retail  development  occurs  on 
this  segment,  no  widening  would  be  required.  However,  if  development  occurs  regardless  of  the 
background  growth  growth  rate,  the  widening  to  four  lanes  and  a  traffic  signal  will  be  needed. 
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City: 

Location: 

Time: 


ShefTield 
Rt.  7 

Average  Annual  P.M.  Peak  Hour 


1%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH  3%  BACKGROUND  GROWTH 

Existing  2020        2020        2020  2020        2020  2020 

No  Build  Build       Build  No  build  Build  Build 


(no 

mtg.)  (mtg.) 

(no  mtg.) 

(mtg.) 

Volumes 

1300 

1666 

2638  2638 

2720 

3692 

3692 

No.  of  Lanes 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

No.  of  Existing  Int. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

No.  of  New  DW 

9 

9 

9 

9 

No.  of  Signals 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

LOS 

A 

A 

C 

A 

B 

F 

B 

Average  Speeds 

39.7 

39.6 

22.1 

35.6 

34.5 

33.7 

There  are  approximately  85  acres  of  existing  commercial  land  uses  along  this  6  mile  long  corridor.  The 
current  zoning  would  allow  another  804  acres  to  be  developed  for  an  additional  436,000  square  feet  of  new 
retail  building  space. 

By  the  year  2020,  with  a  1%  annual  growth  in  background  traffic  and  no  new  development,  this  corridor 
will  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "A".  At  a  3%  growth  rate,  the  LOS  would  be  "B". 

The  potential  new  development,  along  with  a  1%  background  traffic  growth  rate,  would  result  in  a  LOS 
of  "A"  which  assumes  mitigation  by  widening  to  4  lanes  and  1  new  signal.  At  a  3%  growth  rate  this 
development  would  operate  at  a  LOS  of  "B"  assuming  a  widening  to  4  lanes  and  2  new  signals. 

Summary:  If  no  retail  growth  occurs  on  this  segment,  no  widening  will  be  required.  However,  depending 
on  the  rate  of  background  growth,  if  retail  development  occurs,  the  road  will  either  function  at  a 
reasonable  level  at  a  low  rate  of  growth,  or  require  widening  at  a  high  rate  of  growth. 
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Summary 


Substantial  new  retail  development  will  likely  cause  significant  traffic  impacts  on  the  county's  major 
highways.  The  traffic  impact  analysis  reveals  that  the  most  severely  impacted  highways  include:  Rte.  2  in 
North  Adams,  Rte.  8  in  Cheshire,  Rte.  7/20  in  Pittsfield  and  Lenox  and  Rte.  7  in  Great  Barrington  and 
Sheffield.  Unless  new  roadways  are  constructed  to  divert  through  traffic,  in  most  instances  two  or  more 
additional  lanes  and  numerous  additional  traffic  signals  would  be  required  in  order  to  maintain  comparable 
pre-development  traffic  flow  expectations. 
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i 

RETAIL  BUILD-OUT  VISUAL  SIMULATIONS  1 

Three  highway  corridor  sections  were  selected  for  the  preparation  of  visual  simulations  using  computer  | 

photo-manipulation  which  included  a  detailed  commercial  build-out  analysis  under  existing  zoning.  These  I 
sections  are: 

o                        Route  7,  Great  Barrington  -  From  Sheffield  town  boundary  extending  north  to  i 

Brookside  Rd. 

o                         Route  7/20,  Lenox  -  From  intersection  of  Routes  7/20  and  7A  extending  north  to  " 

intersection  of  New  Lenox  Road.  , 

o  Route  8,  Cheshire  -  From  Adams  town  boundary  extending  south  about  one  mile.  ^ 

These  three  areas  were  selected  primarily  because  of  the  substantial  amount  of  vacant  or  underdeveloped  ^ 
land  zoned  for  commercial  uses  along  the  roadway,  which  if  developed  into  a  commercial  strip,  would 
significantly  change  their  present  character.  Jj 

The  simulations  show  the  three  corridors  under  existing  conditions,  and  with  a  full  retail  build-out.  . 

1 
I 
i 

i 

i 

 i 
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Rte.  8  Cheshire 


Existing  Conditions 


-  Rte.  8  North  of  Cheshire  Center,  View  Looking  North  Towards  Adams 


Full  Build-Out  -  Rte.  8  North  of  Cheshire  Center,  View  Looking  North  Towards  Adams 


Rte.  70/20  Lenox 

Existing  Conditions  -  Rte.  7/20  South  of  New  Lenox  Road,  View  Looking  South 
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Full  Build-Out  -  Rte.  7/20  South  of  New  Lenox  Road,  View  Looking  South 


Rte.  7  Great  Barrington 

Existing  Conditions  -  Rte.  7  South  of  Great  Barrington  Center,  View  Looking  South 
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Full  Build-Out  -  Rte.  7  South  of  Great  Barrington  Center,  View  Looking  South 


1 


I 


I 


I 


CONCLUSIONS 

Currently  there  is  approximately  7.1  million  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  in  the  corridor  communities  in  Berkshire 
County.  Another  3.7  million  sq.  ft.  of  potential  new  retail  space  could  be  located  outside  of  town  centers 
along  the  Rte.  7  and  Rte.  8  corridor  based  on  existing  zoning.  The  analysis  from  which  the  potential  retail 
space  is  derived  intentionally  used  a  conservative  methodology,  therefore  the  3.7  million  sq.  ft.  is  a  fairly 
minimal  gauge  of  new  retail  potential. 

Since  1987,  the  corridor  communities  have  added  1.4  million  sq.  ft.  of  new  retail  space,  representing  nearly 
a  25  percent  increase  over  the  5.7  million  sq.  ft.  that  existed  up  until  that  time.  This  has  occurred  during 
a  period  when  the  county  population  has  decreased  by  approximately  5%.  Based  on  population  and 
economic  projections  from  various  sources,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  county  could  support  the  addition 
of  a  substantial  amount  of  new  retail  space  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Given  the  increasing  dominance  of  national  chains  in  the  retail  industry  and  their  preference  to  construct 
new  buildings  based  on  a  corporate  design  rather  than  utilize  existing  buildings,  the  county  could  witness 
the  continued  construction  of  new  retail  development  which  would  result  in  excess  space. 


New  retail  construction  will  inevitably  displace  many  older  retail  areas  resulting  in  vacant  buildings.  Most 
effected  would  be  historic  structures  in  the  county's  various  town  centers.  Also,  older  highway  oriented 
development  is  likely  to  be  displaced.  These  vacated  buildings  may  in  time  become  blighted  and  a  liability 
to  the  community. 

Substantial  new  retail  development  will  likely  cause  significant  traffic  impacts  on  the  county's  major 
highways.  Berkshire  County  Regional  Planning  Commission's  traffic  impact  analysis  reveals  that  the  most 
severely  impacted  highways  include:  Rte.  2  in  North  Adams,  Rte.  8  in  Cheshire,  Rte.  7/20  in  Pittsfield  and 
Lenox  and  Rte.  7  in  Great  Barrington  and  Sheffield.  Unless  new  roadways  are  constructed  to  divert 
through  traffic,  in  most  instances  two  or  more  additional  lanes  and  additional  traffic  signals  would  be 
required  to  mitigate  impacts  of  new  development. 

The  continued  proliferation  of  retail  development  could  present  significant  problems  in  the  county's  efforts 
to  diversify  the  economy  in  two  distinct  ways.  First,  the  development  of  industrial  zoned  property  for  retail 
uses  may  seriously  constrain  opportunities  for  new  industrial  development,  since  there  is  a  shortage  of 
prime  industrial  land  in  the  county.  In  recent  years,  a  considerable  amount  of  retail  development  has 
occurred  on  land  zoned  primarily  for  industrial  uses.  Second,  substantial  new  retail  development  could 
negatively  impact  efforts  to  expand  the  county's  tourist  industry.  The  increased  traffic  problems  and  the 
"homogenous  landscape"  created  by  national  retail  chains  may  deter  tourists  from  coming  to  "The 
Berkshires,"  seeking  instead  another  destination  that  has  preserved  its  character.  However,  shopping  has, 
in  some  places,  become  a  tourist  attraction  in  and  of  itself. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Given  the  substantial  amount  of  vacant  or  underdeveloped  land  available  in  the  county  for  retail 
development  some  communities,  may  want  to  seriously  re-examine  the  amount  of  land  allocated  for  retail 
uses.  Communities  may  also  want  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  retail  development  is  managed  under 
their  current  zoning  bylaws.  Strategies  that  could  be  implemented  include  rezoning  viable  industrial  land 
to  prohibit  retail  uses,  limiting  retail  development  to  preserve  the  highway  corridors  through  zoning 
changes  and/or  acquisition,  and  requiring  a  fiscal,  economic  and  land  use  impact  analysis  for  large  projects 
as  a  prerequisite  for  a  special  permit. 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  some  possible  approaches  communities  may  want  to  consider  in  order  to  better 
manage  retail  development.  Since  not  all  of  these  strategies  are  applicable  to  every  community,  the 
recommendations  are  divided  into  strategies  that  apply  to  most  communities  in  the  county,  and  strategies 
that  only  apply  to  a  specific  town  or  group  of  communities. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  in  the  appendices. 
Zoning  Recommendations  For  Berkshire  Communities 

*  Establish  Commercial  Development  Performance  Standards  for  all  new  commercial 

development  with  criteria  to  include: 


o  Access  and  Traffic 

o  Signage 

o  Parking 

o  Landscaping  and  Site  Layout 

o  Lighting 

o  Erosion  and  Water  Quality 


All  retail  uses  equal  or  greater  than  5000  -  10.000  sq.  ft...  or  generating  500  -  1000 
Vehicle  Trips  per  Day  or  more  should  require  a  Special  Permit  with  Site  Plan 
Approval. 

All  retail  uses  greater  than  30.000  -  50.000  sq.ft.  should  be  required  to  prepare  both 
an  Economic,  Fiscal,  and  Land  Use  Impact  Study,  and  a  Traffic  Impact  Analysis  as 
a  condition  for  Special  Permit.  The  economic  and  land  use  analysis  should 
encompass  an  area  that  includes  both  the  primary  and  secondary  market  areas  of  the 
proposed  development.  The  developer  would  fund  the  studies  for  the  community 
and  the  community  would  actually  prepare  or  contract  to  have  the  studies  prepared 
as  allowable  under  Chapter  593,  Acts  of  1989. 
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Specific  Zoning  Recommendations  For  Individual  Communities 

*  Vacant  or  underdeveloped  industrially  zoned  areas  suitable  for  industrial  develop- 

ment, in  most  cases,  should  be  rezoned  to  prohibit  retail  uses. 

o  Adams 

o  Great  Barrington 

o  North  Adams 

o  Pittsfield 


Vacant  and  underdeveloped  sections  of  commercially  zoned  areas  along  heavily 
travelled  highway  corridors  need  to  be  rezoned  to  prohibit  retail  uses. 


o  Cheshire 

o  Great  Barrington 

o  Lee 

o  Lenox 

o  Sheffield 


Cheshire  Prohibit  or  significantly  narrow  the  types  of  retail  uses  from  residen- 
tial/agricultural zone.  Expand  business  zone  in  town  center  to 
accomodate  existing  businesses. 

Lee  Rezone  RB  zone  on  east  side  of  Rte.  20  near  Laurel  Lake  to  R-20  or 

R-30. 


Lenox  Rezone  C-l-A  on  Lenox  Bypass  to  R-15  and  C-3-A  section  of  7/20 

north  of  Lenox  House  Country  Shops  to  new  Mixed  Use  zone  (as  per 
1992  proposed  bylaw  changes). 


Non-Zoning  Recommendations 


Develop  and  institute  a  review  process  for  Developments  of  Regional  Impact.  Such 
a  process  might  simply  involve  other  affected  localities  as  early  in  the  process  as 
possible  or  could  be  as  extensive  as  a  permitting  process. 

Develop  and  institute  a  Design  Review  process  for  all  new  commercial  development. 
Such  a  process  would  involve  establishing  design  guideHnes  including  architectural 
design  and  the  treatment  of  historic  structures.  This  review  process  would  be 
advisory  only. 

Communities  and  state  agencies,  as  well  as  local  and  regional  land  trusts,  should 
identify  key  commercially  zoned  parcels  fronting  on  major  corridors,  particularly 
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active  agricultural  land,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  their  development  through  fee- 
simple  acquisition,  the  purchase  of  development  rights,  or  acquisition  of  conservation 
easements. 

Non-Zoning  Recommendations  For  Individual  Communities 

*  Lee 

o  Extend  downtown  historic  district  to  encompass  the  northern  section 

of  Housatonic  Street. 

o  Adopt  a  Local  Historic  District  Bylaw  for  the  extended  downtown 

historic  district. 

o  Adopt  a  Demolition  Delay  Bylaw  for  the  extended  downtown  historic 

district. 
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COMMERCIAL  CORRIDOR 
RETAIL  BUILD-OUT  ANALYSIS 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A.     RETAIL  BUILD-OUT  ANALYSIS  TABLES 


APPENDIX  B. 


EXISTING  AND  POTENTIAL  RETAIL  SPACE  BY  COMMU- 
NITY 


APPENDIX  C. 


PLAN  BEFORE  ZONING  ESPECIALLY  DOWNZONING: 
ACTON'S  ACTS  APPROVED 
BCRPC  Land  Use  Memorandum  No.  2. 


APPENDIX  D. 


EXCERPTS,  ECONOMIC  AND  FISCAL  LAND  USE  IM- 
PACTS OF  PROPOSED  WAL-MART  STORE  ON  FRANKLIN 
COUNTY  COMMUNITIES 
Vermont  Natural  Resources  Council. 


APPENDIX  E. 


DETAILED  DEVELOPMENT  ANALYSIS  FOR  MAJOR 
PROJECTS  BYLAW 
Town  of  Sheffield. 


APPENDIX  F. 


APPENDIX  G. 


APPENDIX  H. 


EXAMPLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  PERFORMANCE  STAN- 
DARDS 

Jacob's  Ladder  Trail  Model  Bylaw. 

DRAFT  DISTRICT  DESIGN  GUIDELINES 
Town  of  Great  Barrington. 

EXAMPLE  OF  DESIGN  REVIEW  PROCESS 
Jacob's  Ladder  Trail  Model  Bylaw. 


APPENDIX  A.    RETAIL  BUILD-OUT  ANALYSIS  TABLES 


p 


ROUTE  2  RETAIL  BUILD  OUT  ANALYSIS 


NORTH  ADAMS 

Build-Out  Scenario 

ID      ITE  CODE    TYPE  SQ.  FT. 


1  820  Shopping  Center  43,000 

2  814  Specialty  Retail  35,000 

3  812  Bldg.  Materials  58,000 

4  820  Shopping  Center  34,000 

5  841  New  Car  Sales  29,000 

6  861  Discount  Club  48,000 

SECTION  TOTAL  247,000 


ROUTE  2  TOTAL  -  247,000  sq.  ft. 


ROUTE  8  RETAIL  BUILD  OUT  ANALYSIS 
NORTH  ADAMS 

Build-Out  Scenario 

ID      ITE  CODE    TYPE  SQ.  FT. 


1  834              Fast  Food  Rest.  5,000 

2  814              Specialty  Retail  58,000 

3  820              Shopping  Center  72,000 

4  832              Restaurant  14,000 

5  861              Discount  Club  86,000 

6  870              Apparel  19,000 

7  817              Garden  Center  15,000 

8  812              Bldg.  Materials  38,000 

SECTION  TOTAL  307,000 

TOWN  TOTAL  554,000 


ADAMS  RTE.  8 

Build-Out  Scenario 


ID 

ITE  CODE  TYPE 

SQ.  FT. 

1 

853 

Convenience  Store 

3,000 

2 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

26,000 

3 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

96,000 

4 

841 

New  Car  Sales 

23,000 

5 

834 

Fast  Food  Rest. 

4,000 

6 

815 

Discount  Store 

27,000 

7 

816 

Hardware  Store 

10,000 

8 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

9,000 

9 

890 

Furniture  Store 

15,000 

TOWN  TOTAL 

213,000 

CHESHIRE  RTE.  8 


Build-Out  Scenario 

ID 

TTE  CODE 

TYPE 

SQ.  FT. 

Rte  8.  North 

1 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

32,000 

2 

852 

Convenience  Store 

3,000 

3 

835 

Drinking  Place 

4,500 

4 

817 

Garden  Center 

23,000 

5 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

8,000 

6 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

9,000 

7 

834 

Fast  Food 

6,500 

8 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

5,300 

9 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

4,400 

10 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

4,400 

11 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

72,000 

12 

832 

Restaurant 

5,100 

13 

820 

Shopping  Center 

11,000 

15 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

8,000 

16 

831 

Restaurant 

10,000 

18 

820 

Shopping  Center 

9,000 

19 

850 

Supermarket  60,000 

20 

820 

Shopping  Center 

65,000 

21 

841 

New  Car  Sales 

24,000 

22 

846 

Service  Station 

12,000 

SECTION  TOTAL 

376,200 

CHESHIRE  (cont'd) 


Rte.  8  South 


1 

895 

Video  Arcade 

2,500 

2 

841 

New  Car  Sales 

12,000 

3 

Shopping  Center 

4 

815 

Discount  Store 

14,000 

5 

848 

Tire  Store 

o,UUU 

6 

812 

Bldg.  Materials 

35,000 

7 

890 

Furniture  Store 

10,000 

8 

853 

Convenience  Store 

5,000 

9 

834 

Fast  Food  Rest. 

2,000 

10 

870 

Apparel 

2,500 

11 

817 

Garden  Center 

5,000 

12 

823 

Factory  Outlet 

60,000 

SECTION  TOTAL 

171,000 

TOWN  TOTAL 

547,200 

LANESBOROUGH  RTE.  8 

Build-Out  Scenario 

ID      ITE  CODE    TYPE  SQ.  FT. 


1  853  Convenience  Store  2,000 

2  817  Garden  Center  10,000 

3  812  Bldg.  Materials  25,000 

TOWN  TOTAL  37,000 


ROUTE  8  TOTAL  -  1351,200  sq.  ft. 


ROUTE  7/20  RETAIL  BUILD  OUT  ANALYSIS 


PITTSFIELD 

Build-Out  Scenario 

ID      ITE  CODE    TYPE  SQ.  FT. 


1        814  Specialty  Retail  60,000 

TOWN  TOTAL  60,000 

LENOX 


Build-Out  Scenario 


ID 

ITE  CODE  TYPE 

SQ.  FT. 

1 

Brushwood  Farms  Expansion 

180,800 

2 

Up  Country  Shops  Expansion 

85,000 

3 

831 

Restaurant 

7,600 

4 

820 

Shopping  Center 

50,000 

5 

817 

Garden  Center 

36,000 

7 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

60,000 

8 

835 

Drinking  Place 

9,000 

9 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

78,000 

10 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

24,000 

11 

832 

Restaurant 

37,500 

12 

823 

Factory  Outlet 

200,000 

13 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

70,000 

TOWN  TOTAL 

837,900 

ROUTE  7/20  TOTAL  -  897.900  sq.  ft. 


ROUTE  7  RETAIL  BUILD  OUT  ANALYSIS 


GREAT  HARRINGTON 

Build-Out  Scenario 

ID      ITE  CODE    TYPE  SQ.  FT. 


Stockbridge  Rd. 


-1 

1 

890 

Furniture  Store 

1  n  nnn 
1U,UUU 

2 

817 

Garden  Center 

j,UUU 

3 

853 

Convenience  Store 

j,UUU 

4 

815 

Discount  Store 

1  on  nnn 

C 

D 

810 

Apparel 

J,UUU 

6 

823 

Factory  Outlet 

120,000 

7 

820 

Shopping  Center 

100,000 

o 

8 

870 

Apparel 

c  r\r\r\ 
J,  000 

9 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

nr\  AAA 

90,000 

10 

Barrington  Plaza  Expansion 

83,700 

SECTION  TOTAL 

jZj,  /UU 

Rte.7 

South 

1 

831 

Restaurant 

ZZ,jUU 

2 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

2,000 

3 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

10,000 

4 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

25,500 

5 

835 

Drinking  Place 

10,000 

6 

823 

Factory  Outlet 

84,000 

7 

852 

Convenience  Store 

4,000 

9 

831 

Restaurant 

20,400 

10 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

6,000 

11 

810 

Gen.  Merchandise 

8,000 

12 

834 

Fast  Food  Rest. 

6,000 

13 

870 

Apparel 

19,200 

14 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

36,000 

15 

832 

Restaurant 

7,800 

16 

833 

Fast  Food  Rest. 

900 

SECTION  TOTAL 

262,300 

TOWN  TOTAL  786000 


SHEFFIELD 

Build-Out  Scenario 


ID 

/r£  codje:  type 

SO.  FT 

1 

820 

Shopping  Center 

50,000 

2 

861 

Discount  Club 

40,000 

3 

821 

Bldg.  Materials 

50,000 

4 

853 

Convenience  Store 

3,000 

5 

834 

Fast  Food  Rest. 

2,000 

6 

890 

Furniture 

36,000 

7 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

50,000 

8 

820 

Shopping  Center 

10,000 

9 

814 

Specialty  Retail 

10,000 

10 

817 

Garden  Center 

10,000 

11 

820 

Shopping  Center 

25,000 

12 

820 

Shopping  Center 

50,000 

13 

841 

New  Car  Sales 

50,000 

15 

815 

Discount  Club 

50,000 

TOWN  TOTAL 

436,000 

ROUTE  7  TOTAL  -  1.222,000  sq.  ft. 


ROUTE  20  RETAIL  BUILD  OUT  ANALYSIS 
LEE 

Build-Out  Scenario 

ID      ITE  CODE    TYPE  SQ.  FT. 

1  814              Specialty  Retail  20,000 

2  Berkshire  Outlet  Village  220,000 

TOWN  TOTAL  240,000 
ROUTE  20  TOTAL  -  240,000  sq.  ft. 


APPENDIX  B.    EXISTING  AND   POTENTIAL  RETAIL  SPACE 

COMMUNITY 


COMMERCIAL  CORRIDOR  STUDY 

Berkshire  County  Regional  Planning  Commission 


TOWNWIDE  EXISTING  RETAIL  SPACE  AND 

POTENTIAL  NEW  RETAIL  ALONG  NORTH/SOUTH  CORRIDOR 

(In  Square  Feet) 


PnTFNTIAI 

ADAMS 

124,600 

213,000 

CHESHIRE 

58,000 

547,000 

□ALTON 

114,500 

GT.  BARRINGTON 

686,600 

786,000 

LANESBOROUGH 

843,500 

37,000 

LEE 

294,600 

240,000 

LENOX 

500,000 

837,000 

NORTH  ADAMS 

1,100,400 

554,000 

PITTSFIELD 

2,900,000(est) 

60,000 

SHEFFIELD 

1 81 ,400 

436,000 

STOCKBRIDGE 

* 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

296,600 

GRAND  TOTAL 

7,100,200 

3,710,000 

*  Existing  retail  space  data  was  not  collected  for  Stockbridge  since  the  town  does  not 
have  a  significant  retail  base. 


APPENDIX  C.    PLAN  BEFORE  ZONING  ESPECIALLY  DOWNZONING: 

ACTON'S  ACTS  APPROVED 
BCRPC  Land  Use  Memorandum  No.  2. 
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BERKSHIRE  COUNTY  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


10  FENN  STREET,  PITTSRELD.  MASSACHUSETTS  01201 
TELEPHONE  (413)  442-1521 


LYNN  H.  WOOD.  Chairman 
ROBERT  W.  BIRCH,  Vice-Chairman 
MATTHEW  LAWRENCE.  Clerk 
MARY  ELLEN  AUSMAN.  Treasurer 
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NATHANIEL  W.  KARNS,  A.I.C.P. 

Executive  Director 


LAND  USE  MEMORANDUM  NO.  2 
FEBRUARY,  1995 


PLAN  BEFORE  ZONING,   ESPECIALLY  BEFORE 
DOWNZONING:     ACTON'S  ACTS  APPROVED 


Plajining  Boards  are  often  told  that  their  first  order  of 
business  should  be  planning,  but  most  boards  we  know  are  so 
burdened  with  making  decisions  that  involve  what  is  brought 
before  them — like  Form  A  plans  and  special  permit  applications — 
that  real  planning  work  gets  short  shrift. 

A  striking  example  of  what  happens  when  a  board  did  do 
careful  planning  before  it  presented  a  zoning  ajnendment  to  its 
town  meeting  is  contained  in  the  February  1,   1995  decision  of  the 
Appeals  Court  in  a  case  called  ROSEMARIA  SULLIVAN  &  another, 
trustees,  vs.  TOWN  OF  ACTION,   38  MASS.  APP.  CT.   113   (1995).  The 
Appeals  Court,  in  a  decision  written  by  Justice  Edith  Fine  before 
her  recent  retirement,  reversed  the  holding  of  Justice  Marilyn 
Sullivan  of  the  Land  Court  before  her  retirement.     It  is  too  soon 
to  know  if  this  decision  will  be  appealed,  and  if  it  is,  if  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  will  agree  with  the  Appeals  Court,  but  the 
issues  are  such  interesting  ones  that  we  think  you  will  probably 
want  to  know  about  them  now. 

In  the  Appeals  Court  action,  an  "eunici  curiae"  or  "friends 
of  the  court"  brief  on  behalf  of  the  American  Planning  Associ- 
ation, Massachusetts  Chapter,  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Planning  Directors,  and  the  Massachusetts  Area  Planning 
Commission  was  filed  by  Edith  M.  Netter,  whom  many  of  you  will 
remember  from  her  work  with  the  Berkshire  Land  Use  Commission. 


The  plaintiffs  in  this  action  (93-P-1528)   are  the  trustees 
of  the  DiDuca  Family  Trust,  owners  of  a  sixteen  acre  tract  of 
land  at  the  intersection  of  Esterbrook  Road  and  Great  Road  (Route 
2A)   in  Acton.     Since  1940  the  land  has  been  used  for  agricultural 
and  residential  purposes.     Acton's  general  business  district 
included  a  nine  acre  portion  of  this  tract  from  1953,  when  Acton 
adopted  its  zoning  bylaw  until  1990,  when  the  town  changed  the 
zoning  of  that  parcel  to  a  single  family  residential  district, 
which  is  what  the  remainder  of  the  tract  had  been  and  continued 
to  be.     The  only  use  allowed  by  right  in  this  R-8  district  is 
single- family  homes;  by  special  permit,   "open  space  development" 
or  a  "planned  conservation  residential  community"  are  allowed. 
Later  in  1990,  a  second  amendment  allowed  affordable  multifamily 
housing  by  special  permit  on  the  whole  tract. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  zoning  amendment,  the 
plaintiffs  filed  a  definitive  subdivision  plan  with  the  Planning 
Board,  which  the  Board  approved  with  a  number  of  conditions.  The 
plaintiffs'  uses  allowed  under  the  old  General  Business  District 
zoning  were  protected  for  eight  years  by  this  action.     In  a 
companion  case,  tried  in  the  Land  Court,  Judge  Sullivan  invali- 
dated all  of  the  Board's  conditions.     The  Planning  Board  appealed 
that  decision,  contesting  four  of  the  conditions,     and  the 
Appeals  Court,  on  February  1,   1995,  in  a  case  (93-P-1527)  titled 
ROSEMARLA  SULLIVAN  &  another,  trustees,  vs.  PLANNING  BOARD  OF 
ACTON,   38  MASS.  APP.  CT.   918,  the  Court  held  that  one  of  the 
conditions  was  valid,  and  upheld  Judge  Sullivan's  decision  as  to 
the  invalidity  of  the  other  three  conditions,  which  were  to  apply 
only  if  the  land  was  used  for  business  purposes. 

The  result  of  all  of  this,  if  there  are  no  further  appeals, 
is  that  any  business  uses  of  the  tract  will  be  allowed  as  non- 
conforming uses  because  the  zoning  amendments  have  been  upheld. 
The  plaintiffs'  use  of  the  land  is  free  of  the  three  conditions 
of  the  plan  approval,  but  is  subject  to  one  condition.  The 
reasoning  behind  that  decision  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate 
memorandum. 

While  the  town  has  prevailed  in  having  the  zoning 
amendments — which  applied  to  several  other  undeveloped  parcels  of 
land  along  the  entire  length  of  Route  2A  within  the  town — upheld, 
the  plaintiffs  will  still  be  able  to  develop  their  parcel  of  land 
for  business  uses,  if  they  do  so  in  the  near  future  because  they 
took  advantage  of  the  zoning  freeze  provisions  of  C.  4 OA,  s.6. 

Two  years  before  developing  the  zoning  amendments  which 
resulted  in  the  "downzoning"  of  the  DiDuca  tract,  the  Acton 
Planning  Board  began  "a  comprehensive  planning  effort  which 
culminated  in  recommendations  to  the  April,   1990  town  meeting  for 
numerous  changes  in  the  zoning  along  the  length  of  Route  2A." 
The  stated  goals  of  the  rezoning  (which  Judge  Sullivan  said  she 
found  valid)   were  "to  control  strip  development  along  Route  2A  by 
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restricting  further  commercial  development;  to  preserve  and 
encourage  residential  development;  to  focus  new  commercial  growth 
in  two  defined  historic  'villages';  and  to  limit  traffic  growth 
and  congestion  along  Route  2A," 

In  her  examination  of  the  matter,  the  Judge  limited  her 
focus  to  an  area  which  comprises  about  half  of  the  full  length  of 
Route  2A  within  the  town.       She  concluded  that  residential  use  of 
the  tract  was  inappropriate  because  the  area  was  already  substan- 
tially developed  with  commercial  and  multi-f cimily  uses  and  that 
the  town  had  acted  unreasonably  and  arbitrarily  in  so  rezoning 
it.     She  also  found  that  the  town  had  failed  to  show  a  likelihood 
that  its  goals  would  be  accomplished  by  the  zoning  change,  and 
that  the  amendments  constituted  "spot  zoning." 

The  Appeals  Court  asks  two  questions:     "Were  the  amendments 
a  species  of  spot  zoning?"  and  "Was  the  zoning  change  reasonable 
in  light  of  the  goals?"      In  determining  that  the  amendments  were 
not  spot  zoning,  the  Court  held: 

that  the  rezoning  was  adopted  not  to  confer  an  economic 
benefit  or  harm  on  any  particular  owner  but  as  a  result 
of  a  long-range  study  and  recommendations  by  the  plan- 
ning board.     Along  the  full  length  of  Route  2A  in 
Acton,   several  undeveloped  parcels  fronting  it  were 
rezoned  for  single  family  residential  use.     All  the 
rezoned  parcels  were  large  and  undeveloped.     The  fact 
that  the  land  was  undeveloped  was  a  relevant  factor. 
See  Cohen  v.  Lynn,  333  Mass.   699,   704  (1956). 

Other  "downzoning"  changes  were  made  at  the  same 
time.     Commercially  developed  lots  zoned  for  general 
business  use  were  rezoned  to  limited  business  use  to 
control  future  development.     Parcels  containing  multi- 
family  housing  were  rezoned  for  multi-family  use  to 
prevent  their  conversion  to  commercial  uses.  The 
overall  goal  was  the  reduction  of  future  growth  of 
traffic  by  maintenance  of  a  mixture  of  uses  along  the 
corridor. 

A  comprehensive  plan  designed  to  preserve  a 
mixture  of  uses  over  a  substantial  area  of  a 
municipality  does  not  necessarily  run  afoul  of  the 
uniformity  principle  expressed  in  spot  zoning  law. 
Without  deciding  whether  we  would  view  the  change 
affecting  the  locus  as  spot  zoning  if,  as  the  trial 
judge  did,  we  were  to  limit  our  focus  to  the  portion  of 
Route  2A  surrounding  the  locus,  we  think,  in  light  of 
the  town's  concern  about  traffic  along  the  full  length 
of  Route  2A,  the  judge's  focus  was  too  narrow 

If  the  validity  of  a  zoning  bylaw  amendment  is  challenged,  a 
town  must  show  that  a  reasonable  relationship  exists  between  the 
amendment  and  the  general  objectives  of  the  legislation.     But  if 
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the  reasonableness  is  fairly  debatable,  the  judgment  of  the  local 
legislative  body  should  be  sustained. 

In  determining  that  the  zoning  change  was  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  goals,  the  Appeals  Court,   after  excunining  Judge 
Sullivan's  conclusion  that  after  thirty-four  years  of  general 
business  zoning  and  extensive  commercial  development  the  rezoning 
would  not  in  any  reasonable  way  advance  the  primary  asserted 
goals,  holds  that 

although  the  case  is  close,  we  think  there  was  an 
inadequate  basis  for  declaring  the  amendments  invalid 
as  they  affected  the  locus.     While  a  debatable  propo-;- 
sition,  the  town  planners  believed  the  change  would 
slow  commercial  expansion  to  some  extent  and,  thus, 
decrease  the  traffic  along  Route  2A.     The  town's 
concern  with  concentrating  future  commercial  develop- 
ment in  particular  areas  was  also  proper. 

The  issues  in  this  case  have  special  relevance  for  Berkshire 
County  planners  because  of  the  Route  7  and  20  corridor  beginning 
at  the  turnpike  exit  in  Lee  and  continuing  north  to  Pittsfield. 
The  Town  of  Lee  last  week  passed  one  set  of  down-zoning  regula- 
tions for  Main  Street  and  defeated  another  for  Housatonic  Street. 

When  the  Town  of  Lenox  presented  zoning  cimendments  to  a  town 
meeting  several  years  ago  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
downzoning  the  C3-A  district  north  of  the  village  of  Lenox — for 
much  the  same  reasons  as  the  reasons  of  the  Acton  Planning  Board, 
the  Scime  arguments  against  the  change  were  made  at  town  meeting. 
The  proposed  changes  were  defeated,  winning  a  majority  but  not 
the  required  two-thirds  vote.  Some  voters  may  have  believed  that 
a  town  cannot  ever  downzone,  even  if  it  has  very  good  reasons  to 
do  so.     This  case  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  the  Appeals  Court 
thinks  otherwise. 

As  we  consider  the  results  of  the  current  Commercial  Corri- 
dor Land  Use  Study,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  that  kind  of 
planning  study — done  locally  and  regionally — that  provides  the 
necessary  structure  to  support  zoning  changes.     If  the  DiDuca 
decision  is  a  final  one,  it  will  be  a  landmark  case  for  Massa- 
chusetts planners. 
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INTRODUCTION 
1.  Scope  of  Project 

In  September  of  1993  we  were  authorized  to  undertake  a  Retail  Sales  Impact  Analysis  of 
the  Proposed  Wal-Mart  Stone  in  St  Albans,  Vermont  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
The  purpose  of  the  analysis  was  to  determine  if  there  would  be  shifts  in  retail  activity 
resulting  from  the  opening  of  the  store  that  would  be  likely  to  have  fiscal  and  other 
economic  consequences  on  the  communities  of  Franklin  County.  We  found  that  there 
would  be  shifts  in  retail  activity  due  to  Wal-Mart  with  potentially  severe  fiscal  and 
economic  impacts.  (The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Part  I  of  this  report)  We 
testified  on  that  analysis  before  the  District  Environmental  Conunission  in  November  of 
1993.  A  request  was  made  by  several  parties  to  delay  proceedings  to  give  us  time  to 
conduct  a  detailed  analysis  of  &e  fiscal  and  economic  impacts,  but  that  request  was  denied 
and  a  permit  was  issued  on  a  2-1  vote  by  the  Commission. 

The  Vermont  Natural  Resources  Council  (VNRC)  and  the  Franklin-Grand  Isle  Citizens  for 
Downtown  Preservation  (FGICDP)  later  requesteid  that  we  submit  a  proposal  to  conduct  a 
more  detailed  fiscal,  economic,  and  land  use  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  Wal-Mart  store. 
Our  proposal  was  accepted  and  we  proceeded  on  that  analysis  which  is  presented  as  Part  n. 

Midway  through  our  analysis  we  received  word  that  the  scope  of  the  project  had  changed. 
The  store  size  would  be  reduced  to  100,780  square  feet  with  a  maximum  size  of  126,000 
square  feet  if  an  expansion  occurred.  This  change  required  changing  our  Part  One  analysis, 
which  was  based  on  a  126,090  to  156,090  square  foot  store.  In  addition,  changes,  in  the.  _  : 
Canadian  markeq)lace  also  necessitated  our  reconsidering  some  of  our  assumptions  on 
Canadian  trade.  The  Part  I  analysis  presented  in  this  report  reflects  these  changes. 

The  scope  of  work  for  Part  I  includes  six  elements: 

1.  Analysis  of  the  Franklin  Coimty  Market 

2.  Assessment  of  Wal-Mart  Sales  at  the  St  Albans  location 

3.  Assessment  of  the  Impact  of  Wal-Mart  on  the  Level  and  Distribution  of  Sales  in  St 
Albans  City,  St  Albans  Town  and  the  balance  of  Franklin  County 

4.  Impact  on  Retail  Employment 

5.  Evaluation  of  the  RKG  Associates  1993  report 

6.  Preparation  of  Fmdings. 

The  scope  of  work  for  Part  n  includes  six  elements: 

1 .  Assessment  of  FiscaTIrapact  on  Municipalities  from  Shift  in  Sales. 

2.  Assessment  of  Impact  on  Public  Investment  in  Facilities  and  Services. 

3.  Case  Smdies  of  Impact  of  Wal-Mart  Stores  on  Other  Communities  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  Communities. 

4.  Assessment  of  Secondary  Impacts  on  Land  Use  around  the  Site  and  on  Communities 
that  will  experience  a  Loss  of  Sales  in  their  Retail  Centers. 

5.  Other  Economic  Effects,  such  as  Pricing  Benefits,  Secondary  Employment  Effects 

6.  Preparation  of  Findings. 
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2.  Approach  to  the  Analysis 

We  took  the  following  approach  to  our  work: 
Part  I: 

1    Review  data  from  U.S.  Census,  State  of  Vermont  Sales  Tax  Division,  State  of 
Vermont  Employment  and  Training  Department,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  and 
other  sources  to  identify  current  market  conditions. 

2.  Review  data  published  by  Wal-Mart  in  its  Annual  Report,  1993  and  1994. 

3.  Based  on  the  above  data  collection,  review  RKG's  1993  report  and  identify  potential 
areas  of  differences  between  our  work  and  that  of  RKG  Associates. 

4.  Focusing  on  the  these  potential  areas  of  differences,  collect  additional  data,  including  a 
retail  space  survey  and  a  merchants  survey,  and  analyzed  the  data  we  collected  in  order 
to  arrive  at  our  estimates  of  potential  impact 

5.  We  made  every  effort  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  market  in  Franklin  County  by 
site  visits  to  St  Albans  City,  St  Albans  Town,  Swanton  and  Enosburg,  a  survey  of 
retail  square  footage  in  these  towns  and  the  Town  of  Richf ord,  and  a  survey  of 
merchants  in  St  Albans  downtown  and  the  Highgate  Shopping  Plaza. 

Pan  E: 

1 .  Collect  and  analyze  data  on  municipal  budgets,  tax  base  growth,  assessment  practices, 
and  demand  for  facilities  and  services.  Interview  local  officials. 

2.  CoUect  data  from  State  of  Vermont  on  equalization  rates  for  commercial  property  and 
all  property  and  stale  manual  for  local  assessments. 

3.  Collect  data  on  public  capital  investment  in  the  City  of  St  Albans  and  public 
infrastructure  in  the  City. 

4.  Undertake  case  smdies  of  impact  of  Wal-Mart  stores  in  locations  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

5.  Analyze  impaa  of  property  value  changes  on  state  aid  to  education  under  current 
formulas. 

6.  Analyze  land  development  patterns  around  the  site  of  the  proposed  Wal-Mart  store. 

7.  Analyze  the  potential  economic  effects  of  pricing  at  Wal-Mart  stores  through 
comparative  pricing  analysis  at  4  Wal-Mart  stores  and  4  non  Wal-Mart  stores. 

8.  Analyze  consequences  of  fiscal  employment  reduction  due  to  Wal-Mart 

There  are  several  terms  used  in  the  repoVi  that  require  definition.  They  are: 

DSTM:  Department  Store  Type  Merchandise  -  these  merchandise  include  four  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  system  numbers:  #53  -  general  merchandise;  #56  -  apparel; 
#57  -  furniture,  home  furnishings;  and  #5945  -  miscellaneous  shoppers  goods.  These 
merchandise  are  also  referred  to  as  shoppers  goods. 

PMA:  Primary  Market  Area  -  the  area  from  which  most  (about  80-90%)  of  Frankhn 
County  shoppers  are  drawn.  Also  referred  to  as  PTA,  Primary  Trade  Area. 
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Leakage:  This  term  refers  to  the  difference  between  expected  sales  within  a  market  based 
on  population,  income  and  average  expenditures  per  capita  for  selected  goods  and 
actual  sales.  If  actual  sales  are  less  than  expected,  typically  that  means  that  sales  by 
market  area  residents  are  taking  place  outside  the  market  area.  All  market  areas  have 
some  leakage. 

3.  Major  Findings 

Finding  #1:  The  Franklin  County  Primary  Market  Area  is  well-stored  in  terms  of 
number,  type  and  disnribution  of  stores  for  the  population  size  and  character  of  the  area. 
The  retail  sector  has  expanded  incrementally  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  its  residents 
over  time.  Retail  employment  in  Franklin  County  has  been  growing  more  rapidly  over  the 
past  decade  than  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  (p.  8) 

Finding  #2:  The  Franklin  County  stores  are  vulnerable  to  a  major  new  retail  facility  that 
is  the  size  of  the  proposed  Wal-Mart  Even  the  historical  incremental  growth  has  caused 
some  dislocations  in  the  market,  such  as  a  shift  in  stores  from  St  Albans  City  downtown 
to  Sl  Albans  Town.  While  the  area  is  well  stored  presently,  the  average  sales  level  in  the 
existing  stores  is  modest  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  major  new  mass  merchandiser,  equal 
in  square  footage  to  30  to  40  average  stores  in  the  SL  Albans  area  and  equal  in  projected 
sales  to  60  to  75  average  stores  in  the  SL  Albans  area,  will  likely  cause  greater  dislocations 
than  have  been  experienced  in  the  pasL  (p.  14) 

Finding  #3:  Wal-Mart  is  the  nation's  largest  retailer  and  has  experienced  phenomenal 
growth  over  the  past  decade.  Average  sales  per  square  foot  in  1993,  according  to. Wal- . 
Man's  1994  annual  report,  were  $297  in  1993  up  from  $250  in  1991  (in  aU  Wal-Man 
owned  stores).  Relying  on  Wal-Mart's  data,  we  project  very  conservatively  that  the  sales 
per  square  foot  at  the  Wal-Mart  store  will  equal  $316  ($300  adjusted  for  initial  years)  in 
1995.  growing  to  $400  in  the  year  2000.  These  estimates  are  67%  higher  than  those  of 
RKG  Associates  for  1995  and  1 17%  higher  for  the  year  2000.  As  a  result,  our  findings  on 
Wal-Mart's  sales  impact  on  the  region  are  substantially  higher  than  RKG's.^  However,  our 
projections  are  below  national  projections  of  sales  of  $338  per  square  foot  in  1995  and 
$434  in  2000.  (p.  17) 

Finding  #4:  There  is  leakage  from  the  Franklin  County  market  today,  primarily  to  the 
Chittenden  County  market  area.  Leakage  is  primarily  in  Department  Store  Type 
Merchandise  (DSTM).  Our  estimates  of  existing  DSTM  leakage  from  the  market  are 
about  one  half  those  of  RKG  Associates,  however.  Although  Wal-Man  may  help  to 
recover  some  of  this  leakage,  it  will  not  recapture  as  much  as  estimated  by  RKG 
Associates.  We  find  a  more  reasonable  upper  end  recapture  level  would  be  $2.5  million, 
(p.  21) 

Finding  #5:  Sales  to  Canadian  residents  in  the  Sl  Albans  area  represent  about  10-12%  of 
all  sales  in  stores  that  sell  goods  comparable  to  Wal-Man.  One  can  assume  that  Wal-Mart 


The  comparisons  in  this  report  to  RKG's  report  arc  based  on  RXG's  report  prepared  in  the  summer  of 
1993.  We  do  not  have  their  report  based  on  the  revised  Wal-Mart  size.  We  have  assumed  that  their 
assumptions  about  the  market  and  the  performance  of  Wal-Mart  in  that  market  still  hold. 
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will  capture  about  the  same  percentage  of  sales  from  Canada  (10%).  With  the  purchase  by 
Wal-Mart  of  122  Woolco  stores  in  Canada,  there  are  now  at  least  two  Wal-Mart  stores 
operating  in  Quebec  Province  in  Sl  Albans'  Canadian  market  area.  The  entire  area  within 
the  twenty-five  mile  radius  of  1-89  and  the  Canadian  border^  is  also  within  a  twenty-five 
mile  radius  of  two  Wal-Mart  stores  in  Canada.  RKG*s  estimates  of  Canadian  sales  at  Wal- 
Mart  are  32%  of  total  sales  in  the  first  few  years  and  31%  in  later  years  compared  to  our 
estimate  of  10%.  (See  foomoie  1.)  We  assume  that  in  1995  Canadian  sales  at  Wal-Mart 
will  be  about  $3.0  million  growing  to  $5.1  million  in  the  year  2(XX).  (p.  22) 

Finding  #6:  In  1995,  Wal-Mart  sales  are  estimated  to  be  $30.27  million.  The  source  of 
these  sales  is  estimated  to  be:  $3.03  million  in  sales  to  Canadians,  $2.50  million  in 
recapmre  of  leakage,  $1.76  million  in  inflow  fi-om  outside  the  county,  and  $22.99  million 
in  sales  from  existing  stores  in  Franklin  County.  By  1998,  if  Wal-Man  expands  to 
126,090  square  feet,  Wal-Man  sales  are  estimated  to  be  $43.84  million.  These  source  of 
these  sales  is  estimated  to  be:  $4.38  million  in  sales  to  Canadians,  $3.62  million  in 
recapture  of  leakage,  $2.54  million  in  inflow  fi-om  outside  the  county,  and  $33.29  million 
in  sales  from  existing  stores  in  Franklin  County,  (p.  22) 

Finding  #7:  It  is  estimated  that  211 ,236  square  feet  (or  about  32%  of  the  total)  of  retail 
space  where  comparable  goods  are  sold  in  franklin  County  will  be  impacted  during  Wal- 
Mart's  initial  phase.  About  90%  of  the  space  impacted  will  be  in  SL  Albans  City  and  Sl 
Albans  Town.  This  represents  39%  of  existing  retail  space  in  these  two  communities  The 
addition  of  Wal-Mart  will  result  in  a  net  loss  initially  of  about  10,0(X)  square  feet  in  Sl 
Albans  Town  and  a  net  loss  of  nearly  1 10,456  square  feet  in  the  region.  Other 
communities  that  will  be  impacted  include  Swanton,  where  13.5%  of  the  space  in 
comparable  goods  will  be  impacted,  and  Enosburg,  where  13%  of  the  space  will  be  .    .  . 
impacted  as  well.  These  estimates  of  existing  square  feet  that  will  be  impacted  by  Wal- 
Mart  are  over  three  times  those  of  RKG  Associates.  (See  footnote  1.)  (p.  23) 

Finding  #8:  In  1998  if  Wal-Mart  expands  from  100,780  square  feet  to  126,090  square 
feet  an  additional  $6.5  million  in  sales  and  an  additional  55,612  square  feet  will  be  lost  by 
existing  Franklin  County  stores  carrying  comparable  goods,  (p.  26) 

Finding  #9:  Aggregate  DSTM  sales  in  Franklin  County  will  be  13%  higher  in  1995  with 
Wal-Mart  compared  to  the  non  Wal-Mart  alternative  as  a  result  of  additional  sales  from 
outside  the  County,  (p.  28) 

Finding  #10:  In  the  first  full  calendar  year  of  operation  there  will  be  a  slight  net  loss  of 
retail  employment  in  the  PMA.  However,  over  time  the  number  of  retail  jobs  in  the  county 
will  decline  by  167  jobs.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  retail  businesses  in 
Franklin  County  are  more  labor  intensive  than  Wal-MarL  For  every  $10,000,000  in  sales 
in  typical  Franklin  County  retail  businesses,  106  people  are  employed.  For  every 
$10,000,000  in  sales  at  a  typical  Wal-Mart,  65  people  are  employed.  Due  to  projected 
sales  losses  to  existing  businesses  in  Franklin  County,  there  will  be  about  381  retail  jobs 
lost  over  the  next  ten  years.  These  jobs  will  be  offset  partially  by  the  gain  of  over  214  Wal- 
Mart  jobs  during  the  same  time  period,  (p.  28) 


^Estimaicd  by  RKG  Associates  lo  be  the  Canadian  market  area  for  Wal-Man  in  St.  Albans. 
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Finding  #11:  The  loss  of  50  retail  jobs(in  1995),  growing  to  167  jobs  (in  2004)  has 
negative  consequences  for  the  regional  economy.  The  loss  of  167  direct  jobs,  applying  the 
BEA  RIMSn  model  multiplier  for  Vermont,  results  in  a  loss  of  242  total  jobs  (See  Table 
22).  The  direct  loss  of  jobs  represents  a  reduction  of  $1.8  million  in  area  earnings  directly 
and  $2.9  million  statewide  indiiBctly.  Total  losses  at  the  regional  level  are  estimated  to  be 
$2.6  million,  (p.  31) 

Finding  #12:  The  scale  of  the  Wal-Mart  project,  including  the  building  and  the  land,  is 
substantially  oversized  for  the  St  Albans  and  Franklin  County  market  and  will  cause  major 
dislocations  in  the  regional  retail  market  First,  the  volume  of  sales  at  Wal-Mart  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  will  be  equal  to  at  least  46%  of  all  DSTM  sales  in  the  market  and  will 
displace  $22.3  million  in  sales  to  all  existing  stores  that  were  included  in  our  inventory. 
Second,  the  land  and  buildings  required  for  Wal-Mart  consume  44  acres,  an  area 
approximately  the  same  size  as  downtown  Sl  Albans.  Third,  the  square  footage  of  one 
Wal-Mart  store  at  potential  full  build  out  (126,090  square  feet)  is  equivalent  to  about  35 
average  sized  Sl  Albans  downtown  stores,  (p.  31) 

Finding  #13:  The  impact  of  Wal-Mart  on  existing  businesses  will  have  fiscal  and 
economic  consequences  to  the  communities  of  Franklin  County.  Hie  project  will 
dramatically  shift  the  locus  of  retail  activity  in  the  County  from  the  balance  that  exists  today 
between  St.  Albans  City  and  SL  Albans  Town  and  between  the  City  and  Town  and  the 
outlying  villages  of  Swanton,  Enosburg,  and  Richford.  Due  to  lost  sales  and  store 
vacancies,  values  of  commercial  buildings  will  decline  which  in  turn  will  have  an  impact 
on  local  property  tax  bases.  Employment  reductions  will  cause  payroll  losses  which  will 
further  lower  potential  tax  revenues.  In  some  conmiunities  these  tax  revenue  declines  will 
be  nearly  or  fully  offset  by  increased  state  aid  to  education.  At  the  same  time,  the  demand 
for  municipal  services  will  rise  in  the  communities.  The  overall  effect  will  be  to  cause 
major  changes  in  the  local  and  regional  fiscal  conditions,  (p.  33) 

Finding  #14:  There  is  over  $20  million  in  real  and  personal  property  value  in  stores  r 
Franklin  County  that  sell  goods  that  are  also  sold  in  Wal-MarL  Wal-Mart  will  cause 
decline  in  these  property  values  of  $6.8  million  due  to  its  impact  on  existing  busin' 
Wal-Mart  will  also  add  about  $5.4  million  to  property  values  in  the  county.  Then 
there  will  be  a  net  loss  in  value  of  $1.4  million  county  wide.  Assuming  these  rec* 
values  are  reflected  in  the  local  property  tax  base,  the  net  effect  in  terms  of  prope 
revenues  will  be  negative  (-$33,575).  In  addition,  payroll  reductions  due  to  emj 
decline  are  projected  to  impact  local  revenues  by  $13,000  (1995)  to  $54,000  (ir 
Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  total  local  revenue  losses  are  likely  to  be  -$ 
early  years  rising  to  $87,000  in  later  yea^s.  These  revenue  losses  will  be  most 
partially  offset  by  an  increase  in  stale  aid  to  education  in  Franklin  County  con 
$16,991.  The  estimated  impacts  to  the  property  values  are  conservative.  Ref 
conducted  by  the  authors  in  other  locations  shows  that  property  value  impac 
20-50%  greater  than  we  have  estimated,  (p.  34) 

Finding  #15:  Wal-Man  will  cause  a  reduction  in  retail  sales  in  the  City  o1 
which  in  turn  wiU  impact  property  values,  employment,  tax  revenues,  statf 
revenues  and  public  expenditures.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  net  fiscal 
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City  is  likely  to  range  from  $30,000  annually  in  the  near  term  to  as  high  as  $81,513  in 
2004.  (p.  38) 

Finding  #16:  We  find  that  the  downtown  is  fully  served  by  municipal  water  and  sewer 
sendee,  has  parking,  public  amenities,  including  a  historic  park  and  historic  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  a  full  range  of  land  uses  and  sendees.  There  is  room  for  further 
expansion  of  the  retail  base  in  this  well-served  downtown  area.  These  public  facilities, 
services  and  amenities  will  be  underutilized  due  to  Wal-Mart  resulting  in  inefficiencies  in 
public  investment.  Wal-Mart  will  not  only  limit  ihe  ability  of  Sl  Albans  City  to  realize  its 
potential  growth  in  the  Downtown,  but  also  will  take  away  some  hard  earned  gains  in  retail 
growth  over  the  past  20  years.  The  opening  of  Wal-Mart  will  most  likely  cause  an 
unreasonable  fiscal  burden  on  the  Qty  of  St  Albans,  (p.  38) 

Finding  #17:  Public  investment  in  improvements  to  the  downtown  area  of  SL  Albans 
exceeds  $4  million.  These  funds  came  from  federal,  state  and  city  sources.  The  funds 
used  include  historic  preservation,  community  development,  and  recreation  funds  -  all 
aimed  at  revitalizing  the  downtown  with  demonstrable  results  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
They  do  not  include  money  for  public  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  systems  although 
improvements  were  made  to  these  systems.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  public 
investment  would  likely  be  undermined  by  an  increase  in  vacancies  in  the  downtown.  The 
vacancies  would  probably  result  in  underutilized  facilities  and  services  which  would  most 
likely  uimecessarily  endanger  public  investment  Further,  additional  investments  would 
probably  need  to  be  made  on  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  these  investments  (roughly 
$1 15,000  a  year  over  15  years)  to  turn  around  the  likely  decline  in  the  downtown  due  to 
Wal-Mart  (p.  38) 

Finding  #18:  The  Town  will  experience  an  immediate  gain  in  fair  market  value  of  $5.4 
million  due  to  Wal-Mart  This  gain  will  be  offset  over  time  by  a  reduction  of  property 
values  in  other  locations  of  $4. 1  million.  The  net  effect  on  of  tiiese  changes  to  the  Grand 
List  on  town  revenues  is  estimated  to  be  +$18,443.  Payroll  losses  to  St  Albans  (see  Table 
24)  could  impaa  local  revenues  by  from  -$8,300  to  -$27,600  (1995-2004).  The  net  impact 
of  property  value  changes  to  the  Grand  List  will  reduce  the  Town's  state  aid  to  education 
revenues  by  $15,885,  yielding  a  net  negative  fiscal  impact  of  $5,742  in  annual  revenues. 
Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  die  Town  of  St  Albans  will  probably  have  a  negative 
fiscal  impact  due  to  Wal-Mart  In  addition,  it  is  our  professional  opiruon  based  on  our 
experience,  tiiat  with  die  addition  of  Wal-Mart  and  secondary  development,  die  Town  will 
probably  need  to  have  a  full  time  police  department  to  manage  its  commercial  area.  The 
minimum  start-up  cost  for  a  police  department  is  $100,000.  Other  expenses  tiiat  die  Town 
will  most  likely  face  in  die  future  include  planning  and  development  review  expenses, 
traffic  improvements,  reassessments,  and  fire  protection.  Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
tiiat  die  gains  in  tax  base  due  to  secondary  development  around  die  Wal-Mart  site  would 
probably  be  offset  by  tiiese  additional  costs.  Thus,  it  is  our  professional  opinion  tiiat  Wal- 
Man  will  probably  have  a  negative  fiscal  burden  on  die  Town.  (p.  46) 

Finding  #19:  Wal-Mart  will  impact  12.000  square  feet  of  retail  space  in  die  Town  and 
Village  of  Swanlon.  The  space  has  a  value  of  $447,289  in  (equalized)  real  and  personal 
property  value.  The  reduction  of  tiiese  values  from  die  Grand  List  will  mean  a  loss  of 
revenues  of  $4,786  annually  based  on  a  combined  tax  rate  for  die  Village  and  die  Town. 
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The  loss  of  these  revenues  will  be  fiilly  offset  by  a  gain  in  state  aid  to  education  of  $5,389. 
The  ViDage  of  Swanton  has  many  special  needs  in  its  village  center,  including  sidewalk 
maintenance  and  improvement,  paik  maintenance,  street,  curb  and  parking  area 
maintenance,  and  water,  sewer  and  electric  service,  including  street  lighting.  The  Village  is 
a  mixed  use  area,  composed  of  retail  stores,  services,  government  offices,  public  and  civic 
buildings  as  well  as  residences.  To  continue  to  maintain  the  level  of  public  services  in  this 
area,  the  mix  of  uses  and  level  of  occupancy  must  be  retained.  Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  impact  on  over  10,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  in  the  Village  would  likely 
have  negative  fiscal  consequences  for  this  small  community,  (p.  47) 

Finding  #20:  It  is  estimated  that  due  to  property  value  declines  in  Enosburg,  tax  revenues 
could  fall  by  $1,814  annually.  This  loss  in  revenue  will  be  offset  by  $1,429  in  state  aid  to 
education.  This  fiscal  impact  on  Enosburg  is  not  expected  to  be  adverse  for  the 
community,  (p.  50) 

Finding  #21:  The  types  of  stores  most  affected  by  Wal-Mart,  according  to  our  case  study 
research,  are  older  variety  and  discount  department  stores  and  specialized  stores.  Older 
variety,  discount  department  stores,  in  most  instances,  cannot  compete  with  Wal-Mart 
because  they  are  smaller  and  lack  the  reputation  factor  that  Wal-Mart  has  earned  during  the 
last  decade.  Specialized  stores,  including  smaller  drug  stores,  photography  stores,  sporting 
goods  stores,  electronics  stores  and  hardware  stores  also  have  a  difficult  time  competing 
with  Wal-Mart  in  smaller  markets,  (p.  54) 

Finding  #22:  Wal-Mart  in  Sl  Albans  will  inevitably  attract  other  retail  development  near 
the  site  to  lake  advantage  of  the  traffic  the  store  will  induce.  At  most  Wal-Mart  locations  in 
smaller  markets,  the  store  is  built  as  the  dominant  anchor  in  a  strip  shopping  center.  In 
addition  to  the  businesses  within  the  center,  fast  food  outlets,  gas  stations,  supermarkets, 
and  building  supply  stores  typically  locate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wal-Mart  Thus,  the 
longer  term  impact  of  Wal-Mart  is  not  limited  to  DSTM  goods,  as  other  businesses  can  be 
expected  to  relocate  seeking  to  benefit  from  the  consumer  traffic  induced  by  Wal-Mart  (p. 
55) 

Finding  #23:  Downtown  areas  and  iimer  urban  shopping  centers  are  hurt  by  Wal-Mart 
A  new  Wal-Mart  hurts  downtown  areas  by  diverting  ttaffic  to  the  new  location.  With 
added  secondary  development  this  impact  is  magnified.  The  reasons  for  the  impact  on 
Wal-Mart  in  the  downtowns  is  due  to  several  factors:  size  of  Wal-Mart;  provision  of 
specialized  functions  at  Wal-Mart  similar  to  what  downtowns  offer;  ability  of  Wal-Mart  to 
quickly  adjust  prices  below  those  of  their  competitors;  and  hours  of  operation,  (p.  55) 

Finding  #24:  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  Wal-Mart  would  probably  have  a  much  more 
limited  beneficial  secondary  economic  effect  on  the  St  Albans  area  and  State  of  Vermont 
economy  compared  to  locally-owned  retail  enterprises  that  it  will  endanger  by  its  presence. 
This  virtual  absence  of  positive  economic  impact  from  Wal-Mart  is  due  to  several 
characteristics  of  Wal-Mart's  operations:  no  wholesale  activity,  limited  advertising,  limited 
financial  transactions,  and  limited  local  community  participation,  (p.  57) 

Finding  #25:  Over  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  typical  consumer  buying  a 
cross-section  of  goods  will  pay  less  at  Wal-Mart  compared  to  other  discount  operations. 
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Shoppers  limiting  their  purchases  to  a  few  items  (candy,  soft  drinks  or  the  few  advertised 
"specials")  can  expect  to  continually  save.  Certainly,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  disposable  income  in  the  area  would  rise  because  residents  would  spend  less 
on  goods  as  a  result  of  shopping  at  Wal-Mart  (p.  57) 


p 
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ARTICLE  7 

DETAILED  DEVELOPMENT  ANALYSIS  FOR 
MAJOR  PROJECTS 

7.01  Applicability 

Any  application  for  a  special  permit  to  be  allowed  to 
conduct  a  use  listed  in  Section  4.6  or  4.8.  and  which  will 
involve  the  construction  or  occupancy  of  more  than 
50.000  square  feet  of  gross  floor  area,  or  the  exclusive 
dedication  of  more  than  ten  (10)  acres  of  land  area  to 
such  use.  shall  be  required  to  submit,  as  part  of  the  special 
permit  application  submission,  a  Detailed  Development 
Analysis.  The  Detailed  Development  Analysis  shall  clearly 
and  methodically  assess  the  relationship  of  the  proposed 
use  and/or  development  to  the  natural  and  man-made 
environment  of  Sheffield.  This  report  shall  be  prepared  by 
an  interdisciplinary  team  of  professionals  qualified, 
experienced,  and,  where  applicable,  licensed,  in  their  fields. 
Such  team  shall  typically  consist  of  a  Registered 
Professional  Engineers.  Traffic  Engineers,  Architects. 
Landscape  Architects,  Land-Use  Planners,  Hydrogeologists. 
Hydrologists,  Biologists  and  other  environmental 
professionals. 

7.02  Purpose 

It  is  intended  that  the  report  be  a  guide  to  the  Planning 
Board  in  its  deliberations  and  will  build  into  the  board's 
decision-making  process  an  appropriate  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  environmental  and  community 
impacts  of  the  proposed  .use  and/or  development. 

7.03  Analysis 

For  each  of  the  components  of  the  Detailed  Develop- 
ment Analysis  listed  under  section  7.04  below,  each  of  the 
following  concerns  must  be  separately  addressed: 

a.  The  Environmental  and  Community  Impacts  of  the 
Proposed  use  and/or  Development  -  All  primary  and 
secondary  environmental  and  community  impacts,  both 
beneficial  and  adverse,  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  use  and/or  development.  This  section  shall 
include  all  impacts  resulting  from  the  construction 
phase  as  well  as  those  resulting  from  the  project's 
completion. 

b.  Adverse  Impacts  which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the 
proposed  use  and/or  development  be  implemented  - 
The  report  shall  describe  the  kinds  and  magnitudes  of 
adverse  impacts  which  cannot  be  reduced  in  severity 
or  which  can  be  reduced  in  severity,  but  not 
eliminated. 

c.  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  use  and/or  development  - 
The  report  shall  develop,  describe,  and  objectively 
weigh  alternatives  to  the  proposed  use  and/or 
development  which  are  allowed  by  the  Zoning  By-law. 

d.  Measures  to  be  used  to  minimize  adverse 
environmental  and  community  impacts  -  Corrective 
and  protecDve  measures  which  will  be  taken,  as  part  of 
the  project,  to  minimize  adverse  impacts  shall  be 
descnbed  in  detail. 


7.04  Scope 

The  Detailed  Development  Analysis  shall  evaluate  all  of 
the  following  topics: 

a.  Natural  Environment 

1 .  Air  and  Noise  Pollution  -  The  impact  of  local  air 
quality  and  noise  from  the  proposed  development 
(including  traffic  generated  from  the  development), 
both  during  and  after  construction,  shall  be 
evaluated.  The  Planning  Board  may  require 
detailed  technical  reports  of  such  impacts. 

2.  Water  Pollution  -  The  impact  of  storm  water  run- 
off on  adjacent  and  downstream  surface  water 
bodies  and  sub-surface  ground  water  shall  be 
evaluated.  Dangers  of  flooding  as  a  result  of 
increased  downstream  runoff,  especially  peak 
runoff.  The  impact  of  the  proposed  project  on 
water  table  levels  shall  also  be  analyzed. 

3.  Land  -  Compatibility  of  the  proposed  development 
with  existing  soils;  the  impact  of  any  soils  or  other 
materials  to  be  removed  from  the  site;  and  the 
potential  dangers  and  impacts  of  erosion  and 
sedimentation  caused  by  the  proposed 
development. 

4.  Plants  &  Wildlife  -  The  impact  that  the  proposed 
project  may  have  on  wildlife  habitat  and  on  any 
rare  or  endangered  plant  or  animal  species  known 
to  exist  in  the  area. 

5.  Water  Supply  -  The  average  and  peak  daily  demand 
and  the  impact  of  such  demands  on  groundwater 
aquifers  and/or  a  public  water  system. 

6.  Sewage  Disposal  -  The  average  and  peak  daily 
disposal  and  the  impact  of  such  disposal  on 
groundwater  aquifers. 

b.  Man-Made  Environment 

1.  Existing  Neighborhood  Land  Use  -  Compatibility 
with  adjacent  or  nearby  existing  land  uses,  or 
approved  private  development  plans,  if  known,  for 
adjacent  or  nearby  land  use  changes  to  occur 
during  the  life  of  the  proposed  developmenc  If  not 
compatible,  reasons  therefor  shall  be  detailed. 
Consultation  with  the  Planning  Board  is  strongly 
recommended. 

2.  Zoning  -  Compatibility  of  proposed  development 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Zoning  By-Law  and  the 
Zoning  district. 

3.  Architecture  -  The  style  of  architecture  of  the 
buildings  shall  be  described;  its  relation  to 
prevailing  types  of  architecture  for  similar  buildings; 
and  its  compatibility  with  the  function  of  the 
building  and  to  the  architecture  of  adjacent 
buildings.  Sketches,  photos,  elevations  and 
renderings  are  encouraged  to  illustrate 
architectural  appropriateness  as  well  as  innovation. 

c.  Public  Service 

I.  Schools  -  The  expected  impact  on  the  school 
system  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  the 
number  of  students;  projected  school  bus  routing 
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changes  and  projections  of  future  school  building 
needs  resulting  from  the  proposed  project. 

2.  Police  -  The  expected  impact  on  police  services, 
time  and  manpower  needed  to  protect  the 
proposed  development  and  service  improvements 
necessitated  by  the  proposed  developmenc 

3.  Rre  -  Expected  fire  protection  needs;  on-site  fire 
fighting  capabilities:  on-site  alarm  or  other  warning 
devices;  fire-flow  water  needs,  source  and  delivery 
system  and  other  needs  shall  be  presented.  Fire 
department  service  improvements  necessitated  as 
a  result  of  the  proposed  project  shall  also  be 
discussed. 

4.  Recreation-  On-site  recreation  provisions  shall  be 
detailed  and  off-site  recreation  demands  shall  be 
estimated.  Provision  for  public  open  space,  either 
dedicated  to  the  Town  or  available  to  its  residents 
shall  be  described.  Open  space  available  primarily 
or  exclusively  for  residents  or  employees  shall  also 
be  described. 

5.  Solid  Waste  Disposal  -  Analysis  of  the  projected 
volume  and  type  of  solid  waste  to  be  generated  by 
the  proposed  development  and  methods  of 
removal. 

6.  Traffic  -  The  expected  impact  of  trafTic  generated 
by  the  proposed  development  on  area  roadways. 
Discussion  shall  indude  existing  average  and  peak 
traffic  volumes  and  composition,  projected  average 
and  peak  traffic  generation  and  composition, 
intersection  impacts  and  analysis  of  area  roadway 
and  intersection  capacities.  Methodologies  used  to 
make  projection  shall  be  described  in  detail. 

7.  Highway  -Projected  need,  responsibility  and  costs 
to  the  Town  of  roadway  maintenance  shall  be 
analyzed.  Impacts  of  construction  equipment  on 
area  roadways  shall  also  be  discussed. 

Aesthetics 

1.  Lighting  -  The  type,  design,  location,  function  and 
intensity  of  all  exterior  lighting  facilities  shall  be 
described.  Attention  given  to  safety,  privacy, 
security,  and  daytime  and  nighttime  appearance 
shall  be  detailed. 

2.  Landscaping  -  Provisions  for  landscaping  shall  be 
described  including  type,  location  and  function  of 
all  plantings  and  materials. 

3.  Visual  -  Attention  given  to  views  into  the  site  and 
from  the  site  shall  be  described.  Included  shall  be 
long-distance  views  as  well  as  views  to  and  from 
adjacent  properties. 

Planning 

Analyze    the    compatibility    of    the  proposed 
development  and  its  alternatives  with  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  most  recent  Master  Plan,  if  any.  and 
the  most  recent  Open  Space  Plan. 
Cost/Benefit  Analysis 

This  municipal  benefit/cost  analysis  should  follow 
standard  and  usual  procedures  for  measuring  both  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  and  costs  to  be  incurred  by  the 


Town  of  Sheffield  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
development.  This  element  should  also  estimate  net 
benefits  or  costs  of  non-quantifiable  environmental 
impacts. 


APPENDIX  F.     EXAMPLE  OF  COMMERCIAL  PERFORMANCE  STAN- 
DARDS 

Jacob's  Ladder  Trail  Model  Bylaw. 


2A  Commercial  Performance  Standards 


The  following  perfomiance  standards  apply  to  all  commercial,  institutional  or  industrial  uses  within  the 
JLTOZ. 

2.41  Access  and  Traffic 

The  proposed  development  shall  not  have  an  unreasonable  negative  impact  on  the  town  road 
system,  and  shall  maximize  the  convenience  and  safety  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  movement 
%vithin  the  site  and  provides  safe  access  to  and  from  public  and  private  |pads. 

2.41-1  Sight  distance  -  All  exit  driveways  shall  be  designed  according  to  the  following  standards 
of  safe  sight-distance: 


« 


Sight  Distances 

Posted  Speed  Limit  Recommended 

Minimum 

25  mph 

250* 

175' 

30  mph 

300* 

210* 

35  mph 

350 

245' 

40  mph 

400* 

280' 

45  mph 

450* 

315' 

50  mph 

500' 

350' 

55  mph 

550' 

385' 

Z41-2  Access 

a.  The  number  of  curb  cuts  on  state  and  local  roads  shall  be  minimized.  To  the  extent 
feasible,  access  to  businesses  shall  be  provided  via  a  common  driveway  serving 
adjacent  lots  or  premises;  an  existing  side  street;  or  via  a  cul-de-sac  or  loop  road 
shared  t>y  adjacent  lots  or  premises. 

b.  One  driveway  per  business  shall  be  pemiitted  as  a  matter  of  right 

c.  Curb  cuts  shall  be  limited  to  the  minimum  width  for  safe  entering  and  exiting,  and  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  24  feet  in  width. 

d.  The  proposed  development  shall  assure  safe  interior  circulation  within  its  site  by 
separating  pedestrian,  bicyde  and  vehicular  traffic. 

e.  No  driveways  shall  be  constmcted  on  slopes  greater  that  15%. 

2.42  Paridng 

Z42-1  Off-street  paridng  shall  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  the  construction,  conversion  and/or 
expansion  of  any  stnjcture,  as  well  as  upon  the  expansion  of  use. 

2.42-2  Whenever  feasible,  paridng  areas  shall  be  located  to  the  side  or  rear  of  the  structure, 

between  the  rear  yard  setback  line  and  the  building  and  not  within  the  areas  reserved  for 
the  required  front  yard  building  setback.  Paridng  areas  may  only  be  located  in  the  side  or 
rear  yard  building  setback  areas  when  constructed  as  a  shared  parking  lot  serving  two  or 
more  adjacent  lots  or  uses. 

2.42-3  Whenever  feasible,  paridng  areas  shall  be  shared  with  adjacent  businesses. 


Stall  be  placed  at  regular  inle^ab  ao^^fT^ji  1^  '^^  (minifnum  2"  calipefl 
intervals  of  IS  to  20^,^,^  /(11^  * 

2.42-  5  A  minimum  eight  foot  wide  ama  nf  » 

buildings.  be  P'^'ved  between  parting  lots  and 

^42-6  Aminimumof10%ofthevehicularuseareashallbelandscaped.  • 
^42-7  Loading  aneas  may  not  encroach  on  paridng  areas. 
2.43  Signs 

2.43-  1  Sign  Standards 

"  s?g:s"^;r^;;;^r       ^  ^"^^  ^«  ^elg^  Of 

b.  Signs  Shan  be  made  of  natural  materials  including  wood,  brick,  and  stone. 

c  Signs  should  identify  individual  business,  residential  and  oublic  usp*;  withn.rf 

confusion,  unsightliness.  or  obscuring  adjacent  bS^^  ^"""^  "^"^ 

a^dTo^o^n""  *°  "^^'^^"^  '^"^  scale,  height, 

e.  Signs  should  be  compatible  with  the  Jacob's  Ladder  Trail  design  theme. 

f.  Thenumberofsignsshouldbeminimizedtoavoidvisualdutter. 

e^r^o'atl^fe^gr^^^         -nimum  number  of  sign  colo.  and  graphic 

h.  Trees  and  dilapidated  buildings  should  not  be  used  as  sign  supports; 
Z43-2  Prohibited  Signs 

2.44  Landscaping  and  Site  Layout 

Land  shouW  nmS  dea^tjt  fnrt     f  ^'^"^"9    replacement  trees. 

Las  *^  9^"^'^'  appearance  of  neighlwring  developed 


Z44-3  The  proposed  development  to  the  extent  feasible  should  t>e  integrated  into  the  existing 
landscape  and  protect  abutting  properties; 

2.44-4   Parking  lots  shall  be  landscaped  with  shnjbt}ery  along  all  lot  lines,  except  where  parking  is 
shared  in  common  with  abutting  properties. 

Z44-5  The  visual  ot)struction  of  landmarks  and  outstanding  physical  features,  Q.e.  boulders, 
streams,  and  hillsides)  shall  t>e  discouraged. 

2.44-6  All  parking  or  outdoor  storage  areas  shall  be  separated  from  any  public  road  by  a 

landscaped  txiffer  strip  at  least  15  feet  wkle,  planted  with  shade  trees  (minimum  2"  caliper, 
planted  at  least  every  50  feet  along  the  road  frontage)  and  dense  medium  height  shrubs 
(three  feet  in  height,  to  screen  parked  vehicles).  All  such  plantings  shall  be  maintained  as 
an  effective  visual  screen. 

2.44-7  Exposed  storage  areas,  exposed  machinery  installation,  sand  and  gravel  extraction 

operations,  and  areas  used  for  the  storage  or  collection  of  discarded  automobiles,  auto 
parts,  metal  or  any  other  articles  of  salvage  or  refuse,  shall  have  sufficient  setbacks  and 
screening  to  provide  a  visual  l>uffer  suflident  to  minimize  their  adverse  impact  on  other 
land  uses  within  the  development  area  and  surrounding  properties  (a  dense  evergreen 
hedge  5  fe^  or  more  in  height). 

2.44-8  All  such  plantings  shall  be  maintained  as  an  effective  visual  screen;  plants  which  die  shall 
be  replaced  within  one  growing  season. 

Z44-9  New  devetopment  should  not  visually  obstiuct  landmarks  or  outstanding  physical  features 
of  the  Jacob's  Ladder  Corridor,  including  rivers  or  streams,  mountains,  and  scenic  views. 


2.45  Lighting 

2.45-1  Any  outdoor  lighting  fixture  newly  installed  or  replaced  shall  be  shieWed  so  that  it  does  not 
produce  a  strong,  direct  light  beyond  the  property  boundaries; 

Z45-2  No  light  fixture  shall  be  taller  than  fifteen  (15)  feet 


2.46  Buikling  Setback  Requirements 

2.46-1  In  areas  with  underlying  Business  or  Commercial  Zones,  a  maximum  t)uilding  settjack 
requirement  of  feet  shall  be  estabfished.  compatible  with  existing  structures. 

2.46-  2  In  areas  with  underlying  Residential  Zones,  a  minimum  seUaack  requirement  of  

feet  shall  be  established  to  preserve  rural  character. 

2.47  Water  Quality 

2.47-  1  Stormwater  Management 

The  rate  of  surface  water  run-off  from  a  site  shall  not  be  increased  after  construction.  To 
the  extent  practical,  pollutants  shall  be  removed  from  the  stormwater  runoff  prior  to  the 
discharge  of  such  runoff  into  the  existing  storm  drainage  system  or  wetiand  resourx:e  areas 
listed  in  the  Wetiand  Protection  Act  Regulations.  310  CMR  10.00. 

In  order  to  meet  these  standards,  a  stonnwater  management  plan  shall  be  developed  for 
the  site.  The  plan  shall  describe  stormwater  practices  Uiat  control  the  volume,  timing  and 
rate  of  flows.  A  combination  of  successive  best  management  practices  may  be  used  to 
achieve  this  standard.  The  use  of  stormwater  management  measures  shall  be  according 
to  the  following  preferences. 


a.  Infiltration  and  attenuation  of  runoff  on-site  to  existing  areas  with  grass,  trees,  and 
similar  vegetation  and  by  use  of  open  vegetated  swales  and  natural  depressions. 

b.  Stormwater  detention  structures  for  the  temporary  storage  of  mnoff  which  is  designed 
so  as  not  to  create  a  permanent  pool  of  water. 

c.  Stormwater  retention  structures  for  the  permanent  storage  of  runoff  by  means  of  a 
permanent  pool  of  water. 

2.47-2  Erosion  Control 

Erosion  of  soil  and  sedimentation  of  watercourses  and  watert}odies  shall  be  minimized  by 
employing  the  following  "best  managemenT  practices: 

a.  Exposed  or  disturt}ed  areas  due  to  stripping  of  vegetation,  soil  removal,  and  regrading 
shall  be  permanently  stabilized  within  six  months  of  occupancy  of  a  structure. 

b.  During  construction,  temporary  vegetation  and/or  mulching  shall  be  used  to  protect 
exposed  areas  from  erosion.  Until  a  disturt)ed  area  is  permanently  stabilized,  sediment 
in  runoff  water  shall  be  trapped  by  using  staked  hay  bales  or  sedimentation  traps. 

c.  Permanent  erosion  control  and  vegetative  measures  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
erosion/sedimentation  vegetative  practices  recommended  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

d.  All  slopes  exceeding  15%  resulting  from  the  site  grading  shall  be  either  covered  with  4 
inches  of  topsoil  and  planted  with  a  vegetative  cover  sufficient  to  prevent  erosion  or  be 
stabilized  by  a  retaining  wall. 

e.  Dust  control  shall  be  used  on  grading  operations  if  the  grading  is  to  occur  within  200 
feet  on  an  occupied  residence  or  place  of  business.  Dust  control  methods  may  consist 
of  grading  fine  soils  on  calm  days  only  or  dampening  the  ground  with  water. 


APPENDIX  G.    DRAFT  DISTRICT  DESIGN  GUIDELINES 

Town  of  Great  Barrington. 
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Stockbridge  Road  and  South  Main  Street 
District  Principles 


Existing  Character 

•  A  rural  roadway  image,  with  older  residences  and  isolated  large  trees,  still  exists  in  isolated 
stretches  of  Stockbridge  Road 

•  A  rural  roadway  image,  characterized  by  stretches  of  open  space  with  smaller  residential 
structures  in  a  heavily  landscaped  setting,  exists  along  South  Main  Street. 

•  A  two-layered  development  pattern  along  Stockbridge  Road;  with  small  commercial  busi- 
nesses in  converted  farmhouses  and  rural  structures  near  the  road,  and  larger  commercial 
structures  with  greater  setbacks. 

•  Small  commercial  businesses  in  converted  houses  and  rural  structures  near  the  road  from 
Maple  Street  to  Silver  Street,  and  larger  commercial  structures  with  greater  setbacks  be- 
yond. 

•  Many  of  the  non-converted  structures,  generally  setback  from  the  road,  are  architecturally 
undistinguished. 

•  Vehicle-oriented  environment  and  development 

•  Limited  pedestrian  traffic 

•  Some  of  the  houses  near  the  road  are  historic  structures 

•  Visual  image  is  primarily  a  combination  of  signage  and  isolated  elements  of  older  residential 
buildings  and  landscape. 

Principles 

•  Guidelines  should  enhance  the  historic  elements  in  the  district,  especially  historic  resi- 
dences. 

•  Guidelines  should  enhance  existing  landscape  elements  with  new  street  trees  and  land- 
scape to  create  a  coherent  landscape  image. 

•  Guidelines  should  enhance  the  existing  rural  image  by  encouraging  buildings  along  the  road 
edge  to  maintain  the  existing  character  of  smaller,  more  rural  and  residential  structures. 

•  Guidelines  should  encourage  the  largest  structures  to  have  the  largest  setback  from  the 
road. 

•  Guidelines  should  provide  greater  opportunities  for  increasing  pedestrian  traffic  along 
Stockbridge  Road  and  South  Main  Street. 

•  Guidelines  should  reduce  the  oven^/helming  image  of  road  signs  through  developing  signage 
that  is  smaller  at  the  road  edge,  with  larger  and  taller  signs  allowed  with  greater  setback 
from  the  street 

•  Guidelines  should  discourage  off-street  parking  located  within  the  minimum  setback 

Special  Guidelines 

Site  Design:  Buiidinos  and  Parking 

•  Buildings  should  t>€  located  to  relate  to  existing  adjacent  buildings  in  order  to  reinforce  the 
existing  street  pattern  but  have  no  less  than  a  25  foot  front  yard  setback. 
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Off-street  parking  shiouid  not  be  located  witfiin  the  required  front  yard  setback,  nor  be  closer 
to  the  street  than  the  principal  building  structure. 


Site  Design:  Landscape  and  Screening 

•  Provide  for  the  planting  of  street  trees  on  the  east  side  of  Stockbridge  Road  that  are  6-8  feet 
back  from  the  side  walk  edge  where  possible. 

•  Provide  for  the  planting  of  street  trees  on  the  west  side  of  Stockbridge  Road  that  are  14  to 

1 6  feet  back  from  the  centerline  of  the  utility  lines  where  possible. 

•  Provide  for  the  planting  of  street  trees  on  South  Main  Street  that  are  1 4  to  1 6  feet  back  from 
the  centerline  of  the  utility  lines  or  16-18  feet  back  from  the  roadway  edge  where  no  utility 
lines  exist  where  possible. 

•  Provide  street  trees  of  the  following  species: 

Disease-resistant  American  Elm  (Ulmus  Americana) 

London  Plane  Tree  (Platanus  acerifolia) 

Red  Oak  (Quercus  Borealis) 

Red  Maple  (Acer  Rubrum) 

Elm  Zelkova  (Zelkova  carpinifolia)  - 

Katsura  Tree  (Cercidiphyllum  japonicum) 

Site  Design:  Site  Lighting 

•  Site  lighting  should  be  from  pole-mounted  fixtures.  The  bottom  of  the  light  source  should  be 

17  feet  or  less  from  the  finish  grade  within  50  feet  of  any  street,  with  an  increase  to  34  feet  or 
less  from  the  finish  grade  for  other  areas. 

Storefronts 

•  For  commercial  facades  facing  streets,  parking  or  sidewalks,  storefronts  and  other  glazed 
openings  should  make  up  1/2  of  the  facade  area  unless  the  facade  is  part  of  a  converted 
residential  building  form. 

Sianaoe 

•  Maximum  height  of  free-standing  signs  should  be  1/2  of  the  setback  distance  from  the  street 
line  or  20  feet,  whichever  is  less.  Minimum  setback  for  free-standing  signs  is  20  feet  from 
the  street  line. 
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state  Road  and  North  Main  Street 
District  Principles 

Existing  Character  ' 

•  Visual  image  along  State  Road  is  primarily  a  residential  street  with  isolated  strip  commercial 
buildings.  Visual  image  along  North  Main  Street  is  primarily  one  of  older  commercial  build- 
ings and  residences,  with  strong  impact  from  both  trees  visible  from  the  street  and  the 
Housatonic  River  bank. 

•  District  t)ecomes  a  transition  from  the  rural  character  of  development  at  Belcher  Square  to  a 
mix  of  commercial  uses  oriented  to  pedestrian  and  vehicle  traffic  on  hAa\n  Street. 

•  Small  commercial  businesses  in  converted  farmhouses  and  residences. 

•  Commercial  businesses  are  located  in  historic  mill  and  other  older  commercial  buildings,  and 
architecturally  undistinguished  newer  buildings  located  on  relatively  shallow  lots  along  the 
road.  Commercial  lots  are  very  shallow  along  the  Housatonic  River  side  of  Main  Street 

•  Some  older  commercial  and  residential  buildings  have  historic  merit. 

•  Parking  and  the  definition  of  the  road  edge  are  problems  on  the  very  shallow  commercial 
lots,  especially  towards  the  Housatonic  River. 

•  Vehide-oriented  environment  and  development 

•  Modest  pedestrian  traffic  possible  * 

•  Landscape  suffers  from  an  incoherent  image  along  the  roadside. 

Principles 

•  Guiderines  should  enhance  historic  character  of  buildings  in  the  district 

•  Guidelines  should  enhance  existing  landscape  elements  with  new  street  trees  and  land- 
scape to  create  a  coherent  landscape  image. 

•  Guiderines  should  enhance  the  transition  form  a  rural  character  to  a  more  residential  and 
small  txjsiness  mix  towards  downtown. 

•  Guidelines  should  maintain  the  existing  character  of  smaller  commercial  developments. 

•  Guidelines  should  provide  greater  opportunities  for  increasing  pedestrian  traffic 

•  Guidelines  should  pro\/\6e  greater  opportunities  for  better  parking  options,  especially  along 
the  east  side  of  Main  Street. 

•  Guidelines  should  help  protect  the  open  space  on  the  banks  of  the  Housatonic  River. 

•  Guidelines  should  encourage  signage  oriented  to  pedestrian  and  slower  moving  vehicular 
traffic. 

•  Guidelines  should  encourage  screening  and  landscaping  of  off-street  parking  to  reduce  its 
visual  impact  from  the  sidewalk  and  the  roadway. 

•  Guidelines  should  he\p  provide  more  definition  between  the  edge  of  the  street  and  the 
adjacent  parking  areas. 

Special  Guidelines 

Site  Design:  Building  and  Parking 

•  On  the  south  side  of  State  Road  and  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  off-street  parking  areas 
should  receive  a  minimum  6  foot  wide  tree  planting  strip  between  the  parking  area  and  any 
public  sidewalk 
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•  On  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  off-street  parking  areas  should  receive  a  minimum  4  foot  . 
landscape  strip  between  the  parking  lot  and  the  public  sidewalk. 

•  On  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  off-street  parking  areas  should  receive  some  treatment  that 
physically  separates  it  from  the  street  from  the  roadway  and  the  public  sidewalk. 

Site  Design:  Landscape  and  Screening 

•  Provide  for  the  planting  of  street  trees  on  the  south  side  of  State  Road  that  are  1 6-1 8  feet 
back  from  the  roadway  edge  or  curb  wherever  possible. 

•  Provide  for  the  planting  of  street  trees  on  the  north  side  of  State  Road  that  are  14-16  feet 
back  from  the  centerline  of  the  utility  lines  or  16-18  feet  back  from  the  roadway  edge  or  curb 
where  no  utility  lines  exist  wherever  possible. 

•  Provide  for  the  planting  of  street  trees  on  the  west  side  of  North  Main  Street  that  are  1 4-1 6 
feet  back  from  the  centerline  of  the  utility  lines  or  16-18  feet  back  from  the  roadway  edge  or 
curb  where  no  utility  lines  exist  wherever  possible.  Limited  opportunity  for  street  trees  exists 
for  the  east  side  of  North  Main  Street,  but  in  some  locations  such  as  along  the  open  space 
the  same  guidelines  for  the  west  side  apply. 

•  Provide  street  trees  of  the  following  species: 

Disease-resistant  American  Elm  (Ulmus  Americana) 

London  Plane  Tree  (Platanus  acerifolia) 

Red  Oak  (Quercus  Borealis) 

Red  Maple  (Acer  Rubrum) 

Elm  Zelkova  (Zelkova  carpinifolia) 

Katsura  Tree  (Cercidiphyllum  japonicum) 

Site  Design:  Site  Lighting 

•  Site  lighting  should  be  from  pole-mounted  fixtures.  The  bottom  of  the  light  source  should  be 
1 7  feet  or  less  from  the  finish  grade. 

Storefronts 

•  For  commercial  facades  facing  the  street,  storefronts  or  other  glazed  openings  should  make 
up  2/3  of  the  facade  area  on  the  ground  floor  unless  the  facade  is  part  of  a  converted  resi- 
dential building  form. 

Signage 

•  Maximum  height  of  free-standing  signs  should  be  3/4  of  the  setback  distance  from  the  street 
line  or  20  feet,  whichever  is  less.  Minimum  setback  for  free-standing  signs  is  20  feet  from 
the  street  line  on  State  Road  and  10  feet  from  the  street  line  or  20  feet  from  the  traveled  way, 
whichever  is  greater,  on  Main  Street. 
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Downtown  Main  Street 
District  Principles 

Existing  Character 

•  Dense  concentration  of  commercial  buildings  with  little  or  no  setback  from  the  side- 
walk, forming  a  near  continuous  street  wall  along  the  commercial  sections  of  the 
streets. 

•  Municipal,  religious  and  institutional  buildings  with  greater  setbacks  flank  Main  Street 
commercial. 

•  Majority  of  the  commercial  buildings  are  historic  structures 

•  Pedestrian-oriented  environment  and  development. 

•  Heaviest  pedestrian  traffic  on  Main  and  Railroad  Streets 


Principles 

•  Guidelines  should  enhance  historic  character  of  the  commercial  district. 

•  Guidelines  should  encourage  new  buildings  to  respect  the  existing  setback  patterns 
of  adjacent  buildings. 

•  Guidelines  should  encourage  primary  facades  and  entrances  should  be  oriented  to 
the  sidewalk  in  order  to  put  as  much  pedestrian  traffic  on  Main,  Railroad,  Castle, 
Bridge  Streets. 

•  Guidelines  should  enhance  the  pedestrian  experience  and  an  urban  character  with 
active  storefront  and  sidewalk  uses. 

•  Guidelines  should  discourage  any  negative  visual  Impacts  of  off-street  parking 
and  drive-through  activities. 


Special  Guidelines 

Site  Design:  Building  and  Parking 

•  Buildings  should  have  no  front  yard  setback  from  the  street 

•  Buildings  on  corner  lots  should  have  no  setback  from  either  street  frontage,  except 
that  required  to  accommodate  a  corner  entry. 

•  The  relationship  of  a  structure  to  the  open  space  between  it  and  adjoining  structures 
should  be  compatible.  The  effects  of  shadows  on  abutting  property  or  public  open 
space  should  be  minimized 

•  The  scale  of  a  structure  should  be  compatible  with  its  architectural  style  and  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  buildings. 

•  Off-street  parking  should  not  be  located  within  the  required  front  yard  setback 
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•  Off-street  parking  should  be  located  at  the  rear  of  the  principal  building  facing  the 
street 

Site  Desion:  Landscape  and  Screening 

•  Provide  for  the  planting  of  street  shade  trees  on  Main  Street  where  buildings  are 
setback  greater  than  20  feet.  Provide  trees  in  these  areas  that  are  14-1 6  feet  back 
from  the  centeriine  of  the  utility  lines  or  16-18  feet  back  from  the  roadway  edge  or 
curb  where  no  utility  lines  exist. 

•  Street  trees  planted  should  be  placed  60  feet  on  center,  to  a  maximum  of  75  feet  in 
order  to  allow  for  adjustments  required  for  avoiding  structures,  drives,  and  other 
obstacles.  Where  a  gap  between  existing  trees  is  greater  than  1 20  feet,  provide  for 
additional  trees  to  achieve  the  appropriate  spacing. 

•  Provide  street  trees  of  the  following  species: 

Disease-resistant  American  Elm  (Ulmus  Americana) 

London  Plane  Tree  (Platanus  acerifolia) 

Red  Oak  (Quercus  Borealis) 

Red  Maple  (Acer  Rubrum) 

Elm  Zelkova  (Zelkova  carpinifolia) 

Katsura  Tree  (Cercidiphyllum  japonicum) 

•  Provide  for  the  planting  of  street  trees  in  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  buildings  with  0  to  20 
foot  setback.  In  lieu  of  the  guidelines  above,  tree  planting  should  continue  the  exist- 
ing street  tree  pattern  and  species  character  in  sidewalk  planting  locations. 

Site  Design:  Site  Lighting 

•  Site  lighting  should  be  from  pole-mounted  fixtures.  The  bottom  of  the  light  source 
should  be  17  feet  or  less  from  the  finish  grade. 

Building  Walls/Roofs 

•  Provide  for  continuous  pedestrian  interest  along  street  facades. 

•  Proportions  and  relationships  between  doors  and  windows  should  be  compatible 
with  the  architectural  style  and  character  of  the  surrounding  area. 

•  The  design  of  the  roof  shape  should  be  compatible  with  the  architectural  style  of  the 
surrounding  buildings. 

Building  Materials 
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•  Where  masonry  is  used,  provide  for  appropriate  masonry  materials  .  Appropriate 
masonry  is  face  brick  with  a  uniform  flat  surface  and  a  narrow  range  or  color  varia- 
tion when  seen  as  a  field,  terra  cotta,  ashlar-cut  natural  stone  or  cast  stone,  and 
natural  stone  veneer  systems. 

•  Avoid  acrylic  and  concrete  stucco  systems  as  a  cladding  material. 

•  Avoid  exposed  concrete  above  1 0"  above  grade  or  the  sidewalk  level. 

•  Avoid  wood  siding  unless  it  is  used  on  an  existing  building  in  which  wood  siding  was 
an  original  cladding  material. 

Doors  and  Entrances 

•  For  corner  buildings  that  front  two  streets,  the  primary  entrance  should  face  the 
street  or  be  located  at  the  corner. 

Windows 

•  Proportions  and  relationships  between  doors  and  windows  should  be  compatible 
with  the  architectural  style  and  character  of  the  surrounding  area.  ^ 

•  Windows  sills  on  floors  above  the  first  floor  should  be  between  18"  and  36"  above 
the  finish  floor 

Exterior  Building  Lighting 

•  Exterior  building  iigfrting  is  encouraged,  especially  if  it  illuminates  the  street  face. 
Fixtures  should  be  largely  concealed  or  minimized  visually. 

•  For  commercial  facades  facing  the  street,  storefronts  should  relate  harmoniously  to 
the  proportion,  size  and  composition  of  adjacent  storefronts. 

Signage 

•  Maximum  height  of  free-standing  signs  should  be  the  same  as  the  setback  distance 
from  the  street  line  or  20  feet,  whichever  is  less.  Minimum  setback  for  free-standing 
signs  is  10  feet  from  the  street  line  or  20  feet  from  the  traveled  way,  whichever  is 
greater. 
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APPENDIX  H.    EXAMPLE  OF  DESIGN  REVIEW  PROCESS 

Jacob's  Ladder  Trail  Model  Bylaw. 


2.55  Design  Plan  Review  Criteria 

The  Planning  Board  shall  review  and  evaluate  ttie  Design  Plan  and  make  advisory 
recommendations  to  the  applicant  in  keeping  with  the  Architectural  Design  Standards,  and 
Standards  for  Protection  of  Historic  Structures  contained  in  Section  Z55-1  and  2.55-2  t)elow. 

2.55-1  Architectural  Design  Standanjs 

The  Planning  Board  shall  conskler,  at  a  minimum,  whether  the  architectural  design  of  the 
proposed  development 

a.  Enhances  the  character  of  the  surrounding  area.  . 

b.  Is  compatible  with  the  guidelines  contained  in  the  Jacob's  Ladder  Design  Guidetx)ok. 
These  gukJelines  address  the  and  scale  of  buildings,  the  proportions  and  relationships 
between  doors  and  windows,  the  use  of  appropriate  building  materials  (such  as  wood 
clapboards,  stone,  or  brick),  screening,  breaks  in  roof  and  wall  lines,  and  the  use  of 
peaked  roofs. 

c.  Presents  a  hamionious  and  balanced  visual  relationship  between  a  structure  and  the 
open  space  t}etween  it  and  adjoining  structures.  There  should  be  adequate  light  air, 
circulation,  and  separation  between  buiklings. 

d.  The  height  of  any  proposed  alteration  is  compatible  with  the  style  and  character  of  any 
surrounding  historic  t}uildings.  In  no  case  shall  building  height  exceed  35  feet 

e.  Long,  unbroken,  flat  roof  lines,  continually  repetitive  features,  and  bright  colors  are 
avokled. 

f.  Architectural  details  including  signs,  materials,  colors,  and  textures  are  treated  so  as  to 
be  compatible  with  the  historical  architectural  character  of  the  town,  and  employ  the 
use  of  detail  to  create  visual  interest  and  to  avoid  monotony  from  building  to  buikling. 

g.  Large  work  area  doors  or  open  bays  do  not  open  toward  the  highway. 

2.55-2  Protection  of  Historic  Structures 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  historic  buildings  in  the  Jacob's  Ladder  Trail,  the  following 
standards  shall  apply: 

a.  Removal  or  disruption  of  historic,  traditional  or  significant  uses,  structures,  or 
architectural  elements  shall  be  minimized  insofar  as  practicable. 

b.  Any  exterior  alteration  shall  be  harmoniously,  related  to  the  examples  provided  in  the 
Jacob's  Ladder  Design  Guklebook,  in  tienns  of  color,  materials,  scale,  and  such  design 
elements  as  door  and  window  size  and  location,  in  addition  to  signs,  setbacks,  roof  and 
cornice  line,  and  other  major  design  elements. 

c.  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  maintain  the  intrinsic  distinguishing  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  building,  structure  and  site.  Architectural  details  shall  t>e  retained 
and  restored  wherever  possible.  In  the  event  replacement  is  necessary,  the  new 
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material  shall  match  the  old  In  design,  color,  texture  and  other  visual  qualities.  Repair 
or  replacement  shall  be  based  on  accurate  duplications,  substantiated  by  historical, 
physical  or  pictorial  evidence  rather  than  on  conjecture  or  available  elements  from 
other  structures. 

d.  Distinctive  stylistic  features  or  examples  of  craftsmanship  that  characterize  a  building 
shall  be  preserved  or  restored  wherever  possible. 

e.  Additions  to  existing  buildings  shall  express  in  scale,  color,  texture  and  material,  a 
suitable  compatibility  with  the  original  structure. 

f.  Buildings  on  the  National  and  State  Register  of  Historic  Places  or  otherwise  judged  to 
be  of  historic  significance  shall  not  be  subject  to  sandblasting  unless  specifically 
approved. 

g.  In  restoring  historic  structures,  false  or  add-on  building  facades  should  be  removed  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to  reveal  historic  architectural  detail. 

2.56  Procedures  for  Review  of  Site  Plans  and  Design  Plans 

2.56-1  The  Planning  Board  shall  refer  copies  of  the  application  and  assodated  Site  Plan  within  15 
days  to  the  Building  Inspector,  Board  of  Health,  Conservation  Commission.  Highway 
Department,  Rre  Department,  Police  Department,  and  Zoning  Board  of  Appeal. 

The  Planning  Board  may,  at  its  discretion,  appoint  a  subcommittee  of  professionals  from 
the  fields  of  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  historic  preservation,  or  planning,  to 
serve  as  advisors  who  will  review  and  comment  on  the  compliance  of  the  Design  Plans 
with  the  Design  Plan  Review  Criteria  in  Section  2.55. 

The  Planning  Board  may,  at  its  discretion,  refer  copies  of  the  Design  Plan  within  15  days  to 
the  local  Historic  Commission  or  Historic  Society,  and  advisory  sutxx)mmittee  of  design 
and  planning  professionals,  for  their  review  and  comments  regarding  the  compliance  of  the 
plans  with  the  Architectural  Design  Standards  and  Protection  of  Historic  Structures 
contained  in  Section  2.55-1  and  2.55-2  of  this  bylaw. 

Failure  of  Boards,  Commissions,  Departinents  and  advisory  subcommittee  to  make 
recommendations  within  35  days  of  the  refen^l  of  the  application  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  plans  as  submitted  tiy  the  applicant. 

2.56-2  The  period  of  review  of  Special  Pemiit  with  Design  Plan  Review  shall  be  the  same  as  any 
other  Special  Penmit  and  shall  confonm  to  the  requirements  of  Chapter  40A  Section  9. 
Specifically,  a  joint  public  hearing  to  address  the  Special  Pemiit  application  and  the 
Design  Plan  Review  application  shall  be  held  within  65  days  of  the  filing  of  a  Special 
Permit  application  with  the  Planning  Board  and  after  due  consideration  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  other  Boards,  departments,  and  design  and  planning 
professionals,  or  after  the  expiration  of  35  days  without  comments  from  these  advisory 
groups,  shall  take  final  action  witiiin  90  days  from  the  time  that  the  hearing  is  dosed. 
However,  a  public  hearing  will  not  be  heW  until  a  response  has  been  received  from  the 
Boards  and  Departments  as  required  under  Section  2.56-1  above. 


2.57  Final  Action  on  Design  Plans 

2.57-1  The  Planning  Board's  final  action  on  applications  for  Design  Plan  review  shall  consist  of 
either 
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a.  A  determination  that  the  proposed  project  will  constitute  a  suitable  development  and  is 
in  compliance  with  the  criteria  and  standards  set  forth  in  this  bylaw;  or 

b.  Approval  with  recommendations  for  modifications.  The  recommendations  are  not 
legally  binding,  but  are  for  informational  purposes  only. 

2.57-2  The  Planning  Board  shall  forward  a  copy  of  its  decision  to  the  Building  Inspector 
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